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PREFACE. 


* . r ■ ' 

Ix preseating to the public the following selSl?. 
tions, originally designed for the circles of friend- 
slupj the author does not presume to direct the 
studies of the eastern scbolar, nor invade" the 
province , of the veteran orientalist. His object 
is, simply to present to the European imagination 
a few latent beauties, which have either remained 
unculled, or have bloomed in obscurity. "With 
. wha!t success this attempt may have been accqni- 
plished, is Jeft; to the decision of candid and 
enlightened criticism. 

Yet, hor^ver trifling be the meed awarded by - 
. literary opinion, it is pleasing- to reflect, that 

■ X 

these humble “ flowers” are still sweet in their 
own oriental bloom, though the bouquet may not 
be arranged witfi taste, nor the garland gracefully 
wovcv : nor can we fail to reflect with pleasure, 
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that ever since the era of the amiaBle ,and accom- 
plished Sir W. Jones, oriental literature has been 
advancing its just claims to our attention, and its 
assiduous culture has met with corresponding, and 
in some instances, singular success. Of this, a 
long list of the ingenious and learned, who hare 
distinguished themselves by their eminent shill in 
tbe.literatpre and dialects of the east, would furnish 
abundant proof! ISIoreovcr, the liberality and 
fostering kindness of that noble institution, the 
“Royal Asiatic Society,” and of the “Oriental 
Translation Fund,” have still more extensively 
disseminated the varied treasures of eastern lore, 
and given a stimidus to the youthful aspirant for 
literary fame. 

Of the “Fund Namuh,” a work which has long 
enjoyed a' deserved celebrity in the cast, and 
which, from the excellent maxims it inculcates, 
is often used as a favorite text-book in the semi- 
naries of the Orientals, there was an excellent 
version published about the year 1795, by that 
accomplished Persian scholar, Francis Gladwin, 
Esq. in his “Moonshcej” a work ^culated for 
tht student : stiU more recentl v, an elegant para- 
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phrase, with jpai'Hindec translaUon of the original j 
was composed by that eminent Hindoostaneo 
philologist, Dr. J. Gilchrist ; which, however, is 
not adapted to the general reader, being confined , 
to one of his valuable text-boolcs. Besides those?; 
the author is not acquainted with any other vet- 
sion of die original. In the following “ Sketches 
of Poetry and Music,” (designed as an el>^idatiohJ 
of the subsequent poetry,) he hds occasionally 
availed himself of the various valuable misccl-^ 
lanies edited by the learned Sir W. Ouseley, as 
also the dissertations of J. Richardson, Esq. ' 
Widi regard to the arrangement of the subse- 
quent Ijirics, the idea was suggested by the 
“Nizam,” or “Row of Pearls,” which, as won- 
dering poetic ideas, the eastern bard represents 
himself as stringing. 

These scattered pearls, then, are selected froiu 
the “Deevan,” or “collection,” of various poets; . 
, and thus an attempt is made, to range thcni on 
the string of humble composition. 

. It is hoped that the following notices of Eastern 
poetry and music will supply a desideratum in 
gcucrgl literature, and bo acceptable to those wfio 
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may not have had leisure lo peruse the erudite, 
but perhaps too extensive disquisitions of many 
excellent miters ; most of whom by neglecting 
their vernacular language, and adopting the Latin 
tong;ue, have unfoitimately thrown an impediment 
in the way of that interest, which must naturally 
arise from s6 pleasing a subject Amid the mul- 
‘iifiirious“}iteraturc and science of an enlightened 
age, it may seem a matter of astonishment, tliat a 
topic of such importance and interest, should have 
failed to engage the attention of a more able and 
attractive pen than that of the Author ; — still, 
should the following compositions conduce to a 
taste for Eastern poetry and literature, the Author 
would consider himself as amply rewarded for any 
■ labour ho may have bestowed in die attempt. 
With regard to the last of the detached pieces in 
this work, it was composed expressly to demon- 
strate the closeness of the affinity sUlltimiting the 
east and west, and pointing to the early coloniza- 
tion of this country by the Saxons. 

In concluding, the author would beg the indnl- 

I ^ 

gence of the Oriental scholar, who must be 
sensible that it is not easy to condense the difluse 
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and redundant ^lylc of the Persian muse ; nor vest 
a translation, horverer faithful, ’witli the "nice 
distinction of shade, and graceful ease of the 
original; but should the public foster rvitlr its 
indulgent smiles, these humble “ florvefs,” it 
would incite to farther assiduity in the cnlture of . 
oriental anthology. 

Finally, the author would conclude bybeggiug-' 
his readers, in the-words of an Eas^tem tutor, 

That, “ wherever there may occur an omission or 
error, they would cover -it with the mantle of 
generosity, and hold the pen of correctiou flowing 
over it” 


TnOSPXCT-PLACF, 
Jiinf, 1S33. 




SKETCH OH HHE HOE THY- 
' MUSIC QF THE EAST. 


At a period -xvhen Europe \vas Buiik in .the 
grossest barbarism, or rvben knowledge rvas cpn- 
-£ned to the monastic cell, the courts of the 
-Mabomedan ..princes of civilized Asia, were the 
asylums of universal literature; — merit ever earned 
its sure and splendid meed; — ^history, astronomy, 
and music were successfully cultivated; whilst 
poesy, borne, aloft by the eagle flight of emulation, 
or by the fostering wing of royal magnificence, 
reached an. elevation rarely attained by the classic 
empires of Greece, and Rome. Endowed as was 
•the Persic genius, with a language at once soft, 
barmonioua, and highly expressive, we cannot be 
surprised at its inclination towards the more 
refined arts and elegancies of life. In point of 
simplicity, it . is not, perhaps, ecjualled by any 
dialect .whattv^r; and from the most ancient 
specimens of the £Duri, .or pure Persic, we may 
form •some idea of its , harmony and sweetness 
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ere it became .mingled ■ndtli a race of 
vocables. Inclined, moreover, as is the native 
of such a country, to quiet, luxury, and retire* 
ment, Tve may easily imagine that so elegai^t 
an accessary to the arts of life, as that of 
poetry, would bo hailed with enthusiasm, and 
cherished with proportionate fondness. Accord- 
ingly, we find that after the terrible confusion 0^ 
..the Arabian conquests had subsided, the fire of 
poetic romance, charmingly blended with history> 
bmrst forth with a splendour emulating tlie most 
brilliant sera of Grecian literature. It will proba- 
bly be conceded, that the genius of a people mu^t 
be powerfully influenced by climate: — that its 
beauties and productions, (whence the native bard 
fira-ws \r£tgt?»y ior ■pne'de wili ngieeaWf 

influence by their charms, or ennoble by their 
grandeur. This position is maintained, by com- 
paring the compositions of two neighbouring 
covmtrics; those of Arabia and Persia : the genius 
of tlic one, lofty, impetuous, and daring; that 
of tlie otlier, soft, voluptuous, and graceful: 
the wild desert, outstretched in boundless gran- 
deur, and its warrior life, inspiring the former} 
while the rieh and luxurious vintage — tlie Oiou- 
sand glowing charms of fruit and flower, and the 
varied fulness of smiling nature, breathe llic lattei- 
But it is not so much our intention to discuss 
the physical causes of such variety, as simply te 
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portray the delightful art itself, as cultivated in 
the east, and particularly in Persia. The most 
ancient specimen of the poetry of Eeran,* which 
we have, is the “Shah Namuh,” or “Book 
of Kings,” by Firdousee; an epic poem of 
more than 60,000 couplets; which, in fertiliU' 
of invention, originality, and grandeur of idea, 
may contest the palm With Homer himself; and, 
indeed, the noble anthor is universally st^’led tlje , 
Homer of Persia.* His diction ^s every where 
lofty and magnificent, abounding at once in ner- 
vousness and harmony, and by his sparing use 
of Arabic words, infusing a sweetness and grace 
almost unexampled. 

• This noble • work, replete with history and 
romance, and invested nith a charming wildness 
of imagery, captivates as much by novelty of 
scenery, as by beau^ of description. It. com- 
prises all the ancaent traditions and romances of 
the Persian kings and warriors, fixim the time of 
Kaiumeras,^ the first monarch of Eeran, to the 
• destruction of that empire rmder Yuzdugmrd,* in 
the middle of the seventh century of the chrisfian 
JETa; when the ancient laws and religion of - the 
country were interdicted, and finally abolished 
by the Moslem conquerors. It is said to have been 
compiled fiem qn ancient chronicle in the Puhlvi 

• A translation of ttis worlc, W J. Atkinson, Esq. retentij- 
yaintd hie gold ptjto medal of the *'01160131 Tianalation rand." 
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this work from ,lhe most approved records of the 
ancient JewSj Persians, .and Greeks. In the 
moml and sententious style, our author, Suiidee 
stands pre-eminent. In the Anacreontic, Hafiz 
bears the palm' from all his competitors. In the 
varied beauties of the lyric and elegiac styles, 
is included a long, list of illustrious names; as 
Jinnee, Oorfi, Anvari, Khacani, Jellal ad deen 
Ro'omi, Asfee, Saib, Helali, Kaseem, ^hefati, 
Senai, and many others of deserved celebrity, 
'^e Persians have a great variety in the style of 
^their shorter compositions; the principal of which 
are; the Ghuzul, or, strictiy speaking, the true 
lyric, (being very generally sung to the accom- 
paniment of the lyre;) and the Quseeduh, or 
idyllium. Indeed, so highly cultivated is this 
ddightfnl art amongst the bards of Eeran, that 
they have even a poetic nomenclature, expressive 
of the nicest shades of distinction. Thus the 
‘‘ dua ta heed,” (“ as long as it endures may 
you. exist,”) is appropriated to the conclusion of 
the encomiastic quseeduh. There is ^also a suit- 
able. and separate name for that species of poem 
, descriptive of the feelings when influenced”by 
love. It is styled Tushbeeb, firom .the Arabic 
shub, youth; and signifies, a description of 
youth and beauty. The ghuzul, technically . 
considered; is composed . of several distichs 
of on# measiue. The first couplet is a pair of 
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rhy rrtin g heniisticljs, stvled Mootlu. This g)e- 
Ciesj though formerlv of considerable length, is 
novr allowed to contain only twelve distichs. 
Under this head may be ranted,' compositions 
expressive of tlie grief of unhappy love ; encomi- 
ums onlove and friendship; thebeanty of abeloved 
object ; the anacreontic : and not nnfreqnenlly 
the mystic tenets of the Soofee;® and, as the 
snbject^ may demand, is addressed either to a 
friend, or to ^ome fair lady ; in the last conplet, 
the poet generally introdnces his own name. 

This composition is usually accompanied by 
the chung,” a species of harp ; or more 
usually, the hnrboot, the Baxhiton of 

. the Greeks and Latins. In many of these 
productions, especially the anacreontic strains 
of Hafiz, considerable irregnlarily and nncoh- 
nectedness prevail ; so that not nnfireqneatly, 
any disfich might be omitted, without injury to 
the sense of the whole ; each being complete in 
itself. Indeed, to Hafiz, as to Pindar, might he 
applied the sentiment of Boileau : 

“ Son style impetnenx sonvent marche,au hasard.” 

Again, the poet, perchance, in a moment of 
inspiration, from the luscions vintage of the east, 
may seize the lyrej and improvise those ideas 
only, which are most prominent > omitting the 
finer connecting lints, as being equally compre- 
iiended, though not orally expressed. Hence, 
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probably/ ariges"inr\cb' of tlic irregiilarity of Hafiz. 
Strains' so rvildly sn'Oet os’ bis, not unfirequenlly 
lend' the charms of their melody to the Ticli' and 
gorgeous banquet of. the eastern prince or noble, 
which is often "celebrated on the margin of some 
limpid rivulet. Here the graceful Saqee, 
or cup-bearer, hands round the glowing goblet, 

‘ whilst the' rich melody of the boqlbool, JJj or 
nightingale, firom the rose-bower, swells, the uni- 
versal harmony. “Altar’s descHption^’ says 
Sir W. Ouseley, “of this maghiAcent banquet, 
gives a very pleasing, and, indeed, brilliant idea 
of Asiatic lusilr)'. ■* Tho painted representations 
of feasts, which are to be found in some manu- 
scripts, agree with the poetic descriptioil. These 
feasts are somelimes supposed to be celebrated 
during the hours of nocturnal coolness; and the 
scenery is laid On the flowery bank of a clear 
and refreshing stream : perfumes are scattered all 
around. 

• "Zi yuksoo mahrooyan istadtih. 

, Zi yuksoo mooshkbooyali istnduh.” 

“Lovely nymphs, with faces bright as the moon, 
and ringlets fragrant as musk, appear on every 
sid'e.” . 

But to return from tins' digression, to our 
more immediate |ubject : the “ quseeduh,” is most 
commonly expressive - of encomimn, satire, or 
morality ; and bears a close affinity to the ghuzfil’ ^ 
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excepting that it must consisf of more than 
twelve couplets, the first two or three of which 
are rhyming fctichs. The shorter divisions of 
poetiy, are the roobaee, or Tetrastic, consisting 
of two distichs, often rhyming; as the following, 
from the Goolistan. 

• “ Donee kih chee gooft Zal bn Roostum goord 

Dooahmnn nupiwan huq^eer, oo becharuh sboomoord 
^ Dceduip. bueee ab, zi suri cbusbmuh kboord, 

Choon'besbtur amud shootur oo bar bn boord.” 

. * 

“ Do you know wbat Zal said to the hero Roostum ? 
Esteem not your enemy as weak and contemptible. 

I have seen many a stream issue from a fountain-head. 
Which when' increased (in its course) carried away 
camel and burden.” • 

The Byt, is a couplet, w'hich may rhyme or 
not, at the option of the poet, and sometimes 
consists of pure Arabic. The e'k.cellent work just 
quoted, aboimds in this species of composition. 

“ Qurar dur qufi ozadgan nugirud mal, 

Nu subr dur dUi uashuq, nu ab dur ghibal.” 

“ Wealth remains not quietly in the bond of the liberal, 
Ndr patience in the heart of a lover, nor water in a sieve.” 

The Musnuvee, consists of a series of rhymes, 
and is elegantly styled by the Persians, mooiduwuj , 
or “ wedded,” as, 

O 

. “ "yukera zisht-khoe dad dooshnam 

Tuhmil kurd, o gooft ai nek fmjam, « 
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, Bntnr zanum £ih khahe goofttm tmee- 

Kih danran ybi man, clioon man na-danee.” 

" A certain perEoaof bad disposition abused (another) 

He endured it patiently and said, oh, hopeful youth,- 
I am ■worse-thnn you can say I am ; ■ 

Since I knowmy own, faults, when you do notknowthem.” 

■These form hut'a vety smail porlidtihf-ah exl^- 
sive' series- of distinct and beautiful- composition. 
It-may bematurally supposed,- thht on a-tl^sme sw 
univ'ersal as that of- love, ■ whose power is equally 
extended .over thfe savage of the' desert- and' the 
civilized lord of creation, the lively fancy,- and 
the glowing. imagery of the East,'would'be poured 
forth in profusion. Accordingly, we find this an 
oxhausUess subject; though it must be conceded 
that in- eastern climes, love seerhs to' be allowed 
an entrance only through the gate^ of behuty. 
From the cypre6S,:the tulip, the rose, the narcissus, 
and all the most- lovely objects of nature,^ the 
poet soars to the most brilliant and sublime: the 
sun, the moon, and stars, scarcely tame down the 
•spirit of his lofty aspirations; thus Jamee exclaims, 
'• Buurzi' too zi mah tumam choon gooeem." ' * 

“ How can we speak of the full moon, in compnilBon 
of thy glo-wing cheek.” 

■ In another sonnet he observes : 

" Ya rub'een khoorsheedi tabistan ya mah tuman.” 

Heaveas'! this is either the glorious sun or the full moon;”* 


And Suddee exclaims in one of his ghuziils, on ' 
seeing his beloved pass by, — 

“ Anguh uz junuti firdous yuke meeayud,” 

Ukhturee meegoozanid, ya mulukee meaynd.” 

“Either some one from the garden of paradise is pass- 
ing by. 

Or it is a star, or it must be an angel.” 

Each personal charm too, has its corresponding 
end es^l^ted simile: — thus, the eyes are “nurgus,” 
or naxcissnssts ; the ringlets are “ soombool,” or 
hyacinths;” so the Anacreon of Persia. 

" Hum jan budau doo nurgise jadoo sipoordub eem. 
Hum dll budan doo soombool nibaduh eem.” 

" We also have given up our soul to those two enchant- 
ing narcissusses. 

We also have placed our heart on those two dark 
hyacinths. 

Jamee styles the eye of his beloved, “ aeenuh 
dilha,” “ The mirror of hearts.”^ The eyebrows 
are bows, (human;) and the glances, arrows (teer;) 
80 Hafiz.” 

“ Pywastuh kumani ubrooanut ^ 

* Uz ghumzuh humeeznnund teerum.” 

“ Thine eyebrows bent like the bow. 

Are continually darting the arrows of fond glances.” 

The mouth is “a casket of pearls,” and JamCe 
in the exalted imagery of the east, styles it, “suri 
‘'chushm i abi haiyut,” the foimtain of tho water 
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of life.” The ringlet is sometimes " twisted spike- 
nard,” sometimes a snare entangling the heart 
Thus an elegant poet, exclaims, 

“ Moee too hulqu hulqu, oo hur hulqu zi o tunah.” 

“ Thy hair hangs in a profusion of ringlets, and every 
ringlet is a cord" (to bind thine admirers) 

This is still farther gracefully exemplified by 
another poet, who enquires of the fond object of 
his afiections, ‘‘Why is my* heart held tifiptiv^ 
under the circle of your ringlets • 

" Jnwab dad, Hh deewannh shood dili too zi nshuq, 

Bnmhnnyarud deewanuhm mugnr znnjeer.” 

*' She replied, because your heart is distracted with 
love, 

And the madman is not suffered to appear abroad 
without a chain. 

Again, the lady is the bright light, round which 
the vmhappy lover, the moth, fluttere to its own 
destruction. So Hafiz : 

- " Rooe binma, oo mura goo kih dil uz jan burgeer,- 
^ Pesh shumui atlsh purwanuh bu jan goo dur geer.” 

■ " Show me thy face, and then desire me not to jdeld 
• up my heart I 

As well place the flaming candle before the moth, 
and bid him save his life." 

It is not uMi^al, also, for the poet to laud 
. himself at the close of his composition ; nor is it 

thought at all unbecoming,- whatever may be our 
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JEnropean ideas of propriety ; tbus the celebrated 
Jamee, at tbe conclosion of a Gbuzul : 

"Tootee shireen zobm ya qamri bagHinnan, 
Boolbool bee bbansmaan ya Jamee sbydast een." 

" A saveet-tongaed parrot, or a dore of tbe garden of 
Paradise, 

. Or a -wandering nightingale, is Jamee.” 

In the romantic ideas of th& Persian, life itself 
Js -woujliless rvithont love. Indeed, it is remark- 
able, that in that language, the term “jan,” sig- 
nifies both life and the fond object beloved. One 
exclaims — 

Tareektur nz rozi foraqi too sbnbe newt.” 

*'No night is darker than the day of thine absence.” 

AndSuiidee spealdngof the constancy of affection, 
which ought to characterise a true lover, says, — 

" Got nushaynd hn dost mh hoordun, 

Shnrte yareest dor tulb moordun.” 

"If yon cannot obtain access to the object of yonr love. 
The la-w of friendship is, that you shonld die in the 
pnisnit.” 

The same author observes, 

^ " Zindnganee cheest moordun peshi dost.” 

" It is life to die in the presence of the beloved!” 
Nor are there wanting many passages which emu- 
late the purest and noblest jdEas of our most 
classic poets. Thus, a favorite author observes, 
in a beantilul composition : * 
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“ Ai eliooduh dur Iduumhi jan mvmzilut, 

Khanulii jan yaftub zan munzilut.” 

“Yes ! thou hast taken up thy residence in the mansiort 

of my soul ; • 

The mansion of my soul has thereby obtained dignity ! 

Here there is a beautiful play on the words 
“ munzilut,” thy mansion, and “ munzilut,” dig" 
nity. Again, the poet’s birth-place, a spot con- 
nected with the most delightfiil associafions— • 
redolent of joy and youth — and of tile very spring- 
tide of the heart, has its claims on his tenderest 
recoUectious. Thus, Hafiz. 

“ Khoosha Sheeraz, wu wuzu bee misalush, 
Khoodawunda niguhdar uz zuwalush.” 

“ Joy to Sheeraz, and its incomparable situation. 

Oh, Lord, preserve it from decay 1” 

One very peculiar property of the Persian Ijvic 
is, that whilst apparently professing the most 
ardent, most devoted attachment, to some fair 
object of the heart’s best affections, it not unfre- 
•qucntly happens, that under this disguise, the ' 
bard pours fbrth the full tide of song to the great 
Lord of heaven and earth ; considering the 
beloved object as a ray of his dirinity — emble- 
matic of the great source of life and light — regard- 
ing beauty as* the most glorious of his created 
gifts; and thus, strange as it may appear, “look- 
ing through nature, up to nature’s God.” Hence 
c 
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vre may easily imagine, to wliat a flow o( 
exalted imagery — ^to' wLat intense and glowing 
aspirations after the first great principle of mond 
and created beauty, sncli an adoration must leach 
Analogous to 'this appears to be that beautifid 
composition, the ‘'Song of Solomon,^ to whicbr 
the principle just laid down, seems closely ttr 
apply. Yet this species of gbuznil is generally 
jthe ppduction of the Soofee, who, lost in the rap' 
tvirous conteipplation of the divine beatitudes, and 
destitute of any earthly similitude that can equjd 
those high imaginings, grasps at beauty as the mo^t 
exalted of all earthly perfections : perhaps similccr 
to some pious individuals, who, whilst conteni- 
idating a beautiful painting of the crucifixion, af& 
led inwardly to adore its divine prototype. 

As a farther illustration of this, the reader is^ 
presented with a quotation firom the learned 
Sir W. Jones; who observes, “the great Maulav^c, 
(a poet deeply imbued uuth the Soofee doctrines) 
assures us that they profess eager desire, but widt 
no earthly affection ; and circulate the cup, but 
no material goblet ; since all things are spiritutd 
in their sect, and all is mystery within mystery” 
As an extended commentary on this, may 
quoted tlie opinion of Suiidee, in his “ Bopstan?” 
who observes ; “ So enraptured^ ace they with the 
beaut}' of Him who decorated the human fonP? 
that rvilh die. beauty of the form itself, they bafe 
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DO concern ; and, if ever they behold a beautiful 
shape, they see in it the mystery of God’s -work.”® 
Again, the foUovdng exquisite verses from the 
“Musnuvee,” of Gellalladeen Roomee, to which 
is annexed the poetical version of Sir W. Jones, 
throw a still stronger light on their peculiar ideas 
of heavenly beauty and love ; thus beginning 
“ Shad bash ai ushq khoosh soodaee ma, 

Ai tuheebi jumluh i iluthai ma.” • 

■" Hail, heavenly Love I true source of eadless gains; 

Thy balm restores us, and thy skill sustains. 

Oh, more than Galen leam'd, than Plato wise, 

My guide, my law, my joy supreme, arise ! 

Love wanns this frigid clay with mystic fire ; 

And dancing mountains leap with young desire. 

Blest is the soul that swims in seas of love ; 

And long the life, sustained by food above. 

With forms imperfect can perfection dwell ? 

Here pause my song, and thou vain world, farewell 

Again, the following verses, from the mystics of 
those astonishing theists : “ In eternity, without 
beginning, a ray of thy beauty began to gleam ; 
when love spfting into being, and cast flames ovf r 
all nature. From the moment that I heard the 
divine sentence, — * I have breathed into man a 
portion of my Spirit,’ I was assured that wm were 
His, and He mrss. Oh I tlie bliss of that day, 
when I shall depart from this desolate mansion — ^ 
shall se%li rest for my sotfl, and shall follow the 
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traces of my Beloved : dancing Vith love of Ms 
beauty, like a mote in the sun-beam, till I reach 
the spring and fountain of h'ght, ■whence yon sun 
derives all his lustre ! ” 

Xor are there wanting European authors, whose 
theologic sentiments are, in many respects, simi- 
lar to the Soofee tenets ; as, Shaftsbury, Madame 
de Gnion, and Akenside, whom our limits -will not 
pllow JUS to quote extensively. The following 
passage, from the latter poet, so exactly coincides 
with the Soofee sentiments on created beauty, that 
the reader may be interested in its perusal. 

“ On every part 

They trace the bright impressions of his hand; 

In earth or air, the meadows’ purple stores, 

wt the 

Blooming xrith rosy smiles, they see portrayed, 

Thai mcreaied beauty xehicA delights 

The mind supreme. They also feel her charms 

Enamoured : they partake th’ eternal joy.” 

Agcun, those warm aspirations of Madame de 
Gnion, on love divine, so beautifully translated by 
Cowper; wMch the orientalist might almost fanc^ 
tc-be the production of JeDaluddeen Roomee. 

“ tThile in the blue abyss of space 
Yon orb performs its rapid race, 

Srill whisper in His listning ears 
The language of my sighs aid*tears; 

Tell him, I seek him far below, 

' Lost in a -wildemess of woe. 
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Ye meads and groves, unconscious things! 

Ye know not whence my pleasure springs ; 

Ye know not, and ye cannot know. 

The source from which my sorrC^ i flow : 

The dear sole cause of all I feel,— 

He knows and understands them well. 

"Lore, all-subduing and divine ! 

Care for a creature truly thine ; 

Reign in a heart disposed to own 
No Eov’reign hut thyself alone ; , 

Cherish a bride who cannot rove. 

Nor quit thee for a meaner love ! 

Again, the follouing, if possible, is still more 
closely allied to the style and tenets of Soofee 
theology. 

“ Love is the Lord whom I obey, 

Whose will, transported, I perform ; 

The centre of my rest, my stay ; 

Love’s all to me ; myseK a worm. 

“ For uncreated charms 1 burn. 

Oppressed by slavish fear no more ; 

For one in whom I may discern. 

E'en when he frowns, a sweetness I adore! ^ 

Nor must we imagine that the muse of Eeran is 
estitute of dignity, either in the ghuauh or epic 
lomaunt. On the contrary, a great proportion 
of the latter o]pem with the most sublime ideas ; 
thus, the “Shah Namuh,” the great poem of, 
FirdousSc. 
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” Bu immi klioodawundi jan oo khirud 
Kuz een burtur undeshuh nugzurud ; 
Kioodawiindi jan oo khoodawundi rai, 
Khooda'aTmdi rozi dih rubnoomai.” 

“ In tbe name of the Lord of life and reason, 

< Since (a being) loftier than such a one, imagination 
cannot conceive ; 

Lord of the soul, and God of counsel, 

^ Our daily support and our guide ! ” 

So likewise opens with an invocation to the 
deity, the “Sekandur Namuh” of Nizami. 

“ Khoodaiya, juhan padshae toorast 
Zi mun khidmut ayud khoodaee toorast.” 

"Oh, Lord! thine is the sovereignty of the world; 
Thine the adoration that springs from me.” 

Again, the commencement of Jamee’s beautifnl 
romauut of “ Lyla and Mujnoon : 

" Ai khald too taji sur bulundan 
Mujnooni too uqli hoshmundan.” 

“Oh, God, the dust of thy threshold is the crown of 
the mighty ; 

'fhy foolishness is the understanding of the wise !” 

And again, the magnificent exordium of the 
same poet, “ Yusoof to Zooleekha.” - 

" Bu nami yukanuh kih chuslmmhi jwishun muhur.” 

^ “ In the name of the Unique, in the ocean of 
whose gifts, the fountain of light,tthe sun, is hut 
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a drop ; aud tlie variegated volume of tlie sphere, 
but a cj'pher iu the-signs of his perfection : — 

Sis name do I invoke who is the refuge of the souls of 
the faithful, 

"Whose praise is the brilliant jewel of tlie sword of 
eloquence I 

The tongue, the gate of hope, had its source in his name, 
And was bedewed at the fountain of his graces ; 

Who brings the minute creation to life each instant. 
And nourishes the slender thousands in less sjface than 
the point of a hair ; * 

Who illumines the heavens with constellations. 

And with the human race, decorateth the earth as with 
, stars; 

Who framed the vaulted roof of the revolving sphere. 
And upraised the quadruple fold of the elements ; 

"Who gives fragrance to the bosom of the rose-bud. 

And studs the parent shrub with bespangled flowers ; 
"Who weaveth the garments for the brides of the spring, 
And teacheth the cypress stature to grace the shore. 

ilany other exquisite passages might be noticed 
would our limits permit. 

* As it respects the metrical department of the 
Persic, it is exceedingly copious, not yielding ^ 
richness and variety to the Greek or Latin muse. 
Tliere are 19 “boohoor,” or metres, (literally 
“seas;”) most of which are again subject to a con 
siderable variefy^jy the skilful poet. AU metres 
are composed from certain ‘forms, called “mrkan,”, 
or “ standards.’i Of the “roobaee,” or tetrastic 
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alone, tlierc are tu'cnty-four kinds. Tlie Persian 
measures are not iinfrequcntly analagous to those 
of tlic English; thus the following, hy Suudee, is 
not unlike the English anapccstic. 

" Suri chushmuh-i-shapjd giriftun bu mi-cl 
Choo podr shood noshayud goozushtun bu peel" 

“ At the cldse of the dfiy, when the hAmlet is still. 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove." 

tliougtiit must be correctly referred to the standard. 
Fudotte I fudoldn | fudolan | fudol. 

This is a favorite measure, and not unfrequently 
used in poems of considerable length, and is par- 
ticularly adapted to “ musnuvee,’' or rhyme. 
Anotlicr species is tlic English diambic : 

“ Oh comd to md ] when daylight sets.” 
Repeated twice, as these lines of Suiidcc ; 

“ Ai jini mun ] junani mun 
Bur mun nlgur | soolU'mi mun." 

Or this slight variation, in one line, as the fol- 
lowing by Hafiz. ^ 

“Choon bdolboolan | nuzdol koonedm | uthedani gool." 

C 

“ When fimdothly go ] ourgdndolcts ] o’er the moon-lit 
sea.” 

AnoUier measure used by the poet above- 
noticed, in some of his most exquisite compo- 
^silions, is not unlike a coinhinalion of the Cliori- 
ambic and Trochaic ; as, 
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“Ugur anl to6rke*Sbee|r&ze bujdu6t|druddileeiDdra.” 

'■ Wdlcome thel bdwret and ( welcome the [ grdve, | wav- 
ing on the mountain.” 

Though it must he conceded, that die true Persian 
'scansion of this ghuzul is different, being of the 
measure — 

Mufaedlodn | muf&eeloon | mufdedlodn | muf^^^lo6n. 
and may be represented in English characters, 
witli the accent corresponding to Europeap»proso» 
dy ; thus, • 

Ugiir dtodr | ki shedrdzed { bu diis drud 1 diled mard 

For dvdr sing | ing da thdy shine | the hdnd thdt mdde [ 
us is divine. 

Being thus somewhat similar in its constructive 
form {though not exactly in quantity) to the 
, English verse of eight syllables, ivith the above 
arrangement of divisive pause; whilst, at the 
same time, by a change of accent, it might be 
very well sung to an accompaniment adapted to 
the former measure: this metre is styled “Huzuj.” 
, Another light and airy form of the ghuzhl 
would very easily agree with the shorter species 
of choriambic ; as the following from Hafiz : * 

Mdotribi khodsh 1 nuwa bugod 
Tdzuu bu td 1 zuh noo bu noo. 

As, . , 

Every shrub ( (and) drery flow’r 
"Waves a return j (to) yon fdiry bow’r. 
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Another favourite measure, and peculiarly adap- 
ted to the dignity of the epope6, and which the 
most distinguished bards have adopted, is a com- 
bination of three Bacchii, terminated by an 
iambus. In this metre' is composed the great 
heroic j)oem of Firdouse, the “Shah Namuh.” 
The scale of scansion is taken from the standard, 
Fuool&n 1 fuo61&n \ fuo&ltm ] fuo6I. 

closely allied to the English pause, in this form 
of division : 

| khoodawun | di jftn 6o | khirfid 
He sodrs o’dr | the clouds dud j he flodts o’dr ] thd flodd. 
Being nearly the English Anapcestic. 

Musnuvee, or rhyme, as written in Persian 
manuscripts, does not follow the Emopean 
arrangement of couplet beneath couplet; but the 
corresponding rhymes or verses, are placed oppo- 
site each other, lineally ; as a specimen of which, 
and of Persian orthography, the reader is pre- 
sented %vith an exact copy of the first page of 
Nizamee’s “ Secander Namuh,” an elegant, and ^ 
beautifully illuminated MS. in the jgjssession of 
thiS author. 

As a farther illustration of the “ ghuzi'd,” an 
ode of “ Jamee” is annexed, in the Persian /am 
and measure ; by Sir W. J oncs^. 
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A roving Btmnger in thy to^vn, No guidance ran sad Jamcc linu, 

Till this l.is name, and rambling lay. To thy nll-picrting sight he brings. 
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Vi e shall conclude our slight notice of the 
metrical arrangement of the Persians, bj another 
quotation from the elegant author just noticed ; 
being a paraphrase of a portion of a sonnet in the 
measure of the original. 

“ Sweet as the rose that scents the gale; 

Bright as the lily of the vale ; 

Yet with a heart like stunmer hail, 

^<Marring each beauty thou bearest.'* 

Q 

" YTiere could those peerless flowrets blow ? 

Whence are the thorns that near them grow r 
Wound me, but smile, oh lovely foe ; 

Smile on the heart thou tearest.” 

Poetiy in general is styled “shir,” which lit- 
erally signifies “knowing;” “understanding.” 
Prosody is termed “urooz;” this is also the 
name of the last foot of the first hemistich, and 
literally signifies the “pole of a tent for as the 
pole is the support of the tent, so is the distich 
founded on tliis prop ; for, until this font is deter- 
mined, the hemistich is not complete, nor is its 
measure known.* “Scanning” is^stjied “tooq- 
feeu,” literally, dissecting, or “ pulling to pieces.” 
But we must dismiss this portion of our subject, 
to notice the amazing scope which the Persian 
presents for peculiar and appropriate antithesis. 
Indeed, the language is so copiously enriched, 
and adapted to this purpose, by the in^ux of the 
• Gladwin. Rhet. and Prosod. ISOl. 
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Arabic, tliat \rliat in most European dialects 
n ould, perhaps, be styled a pun, assumes a pecu- 
liar propriety in the Persian. 

Thus Suudee introduces a tyrannical indiTidual, 
■whose house had been consumed by fire, as 
exclaiming, “I know not -whence this fire feU 
upon my house some one replies, “ uz dood i 
dili durweshan;” “fiom the sighs of the hearts of 
the poor:” here, “dood,” (closely alluding;, to thff 
“ fire,”) signifies both “ smoke,” ^d “ a sigh. 
Again, that remarkable example, quoted by 
Sir TT. Jones : 

" An bula nu bood, kih uz bala bood.” 

"That is not an afflictioa which is from above." 

Here “ bula,” signifies “ an affliction,” and 
“bala,” “above.” 

Again; the moralist Suudee, exhorting to low- 
liness of mind, and in allusiou to that great 
hiuniliator of human pride, the grave, observes: 

'■ Khak shoo, pesh uz an kih khak shooee.” 

“ Be dust* (khak) i. e. humble thyself to du^t, 
before thou art dust.” To which examples, some 
few passages in our native poesy, seem to approx- 
imate, though not with equal delicacy of allusion. 
Amongst other?;-,- 

“Oh may my heart in tune be found, 
hike Darjd's harjj of solemn sound." 

D 
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Again, there occur not unfirequently among 
classic Persian authors, as rrcll in prose as in 
verse, such force of poetic contrast, such strength 
and beauty of allusion, as seem to have formed 
the outshadorvings of Uie imagciy of our immortal 
Shahspeare; thus Jamee, speahing of a childless 
old man ; 

" Being desirous, that when the gale had carried away 
'• his-ilossoms, his tree might hear fruit; 

But, seeing no prospect of future bearing, the tree , 
of hope began to wither.” 

So Shakspeare — 

“ A storm, a robbery, call it what you wOl, — 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leares. 
And left me hare to weather.” 

The phrase, ‘'arkani donlat,” or ‘^nobles,” of 
Smldee, is literally, Shakspeare’s “ Pillars of the 
stats.” Again, the following, from the author just 
quoted, participates in the ripened poetic beauty 
of the British bard : 

, “ The dew drops on the fresh verdure, as moist pearls 
strewed upon emeralds ; the rose-bud, ^vesting itself 
in armour, defended itself with spears ; and the nartds- 
Eus. awakened by the blaze of ber golden bead, like a 
nympb, arose from sleep; and the frighted blossom, 
peeping from nnder the leaves, nnccnsciously exposed 
her cbarms.” 

Similar allusions, to the following, abovinding in 
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Shatspeare, are completely tie poetic ioicrnure 
of Persic piraseology. 

"My cloud of digiiiiy 
Is held firom falling, Tvitli so tceak a vdnd. 

That it -otU quickly drop.” 

" Not oa thy sole, hut on thy sosi, harsh Jew, 
Thon mak’st thy knife keen. 

Thou hid’st'a thousand daggers in thy thoughts, 
"Which thou has whetted on thg stong 'hearj^ 

To stab at half an hour of my faaihlife.” 

Again, in alhision to his guilty manner of seizing 
the crown, and his successor’s exemption from all 
stain on that account, Henry R*. observes to his 
son, — 

'• For all the soil of the achievement ^es 
"With me into the earth.” 

Again, in "Lyla and Mignoon,” we find the 
counterpart of those celebrated verses of Pope. 
Jamee : — 

*'If from the vault of heaven, down to the centre of the 
* earth. 

You look a htmdred ways, and direct your thoughts^ 
"Whether yon exalt or depress them. 

Yon cannot perceive one atom uninfluenced by his 
power; 

His pure essence* h^ neither quality nor quantity, — 
No botmds heloic, Bor Ihnits set on high ; 

And frum his infinity proceed time and matter." 
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Pope : — 

“ All are but ports of one stupendous ■whole ; 

"Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 

That changed through all, and yet in all the same ; 
Great in the earth, ns in the ethereal &ame : 

"Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 

Lives through all life, .extends through nil extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 

To Mm no Mgh, no low, no great, no small ; 

He fills, he Sounds, connects, and equals all.” 

Another favorite stj'le of composirioDj is formed 
by the omission of the diacritical points, so 
that <—> b, may be read as ' p ; and vico 
versa ; and thus the sense of the passage be com» 
pTetely altered. Again, by the opposite signi"ff% 
cation of the same word, as, 

“ Ruqeeb gooft, kih uftaduh um mura burdar 
Duash kurdum, oo gooftum, khoodat burdarud." 

" My rival said, ‘ I have fallen, lift me up,' 

I blessed him and said, ‘may God lift you up,’ ov^ 
take you to himself.” < 

, This species of composition is stj’ied, “ qoul ba 
moojub.” 

Again the signification may be wonderfully 
aSected, by the change of the vowel point of one 
letter only; as, ' “ 

" Rooz or shub khahum humeen uz kirdigar, 

Ta Eurut bashud humeeshuh tajda^” 
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’• By day and night I am entreating God, 

That your head may he continually crown’d.” 

. If the letter be made quiescent, as “tajdar,” 
it signifies “crowned;” but when accented, as 
“ta ju-dar,” it implies, “on the wall.”* 

But we cannot conclude our slight shetch of the 
pcesy of this nation, without noticing that extra- 
ordinan'.- and gifted race of beings, the oriental 
improvisatoii ; from whom the divine stream of 
bardic inspiration, seems to have flowe?? dowii- 
wards to the sons of Italy. The eaHiest.authentic 
accounts which we possess, are those contained in 
the sacred text ; where are recorded the sublime 
effusions of Closes, Miriam, Baruch, and Deborah, 
and, in all probability, many of the royal Hebrew’s. 
Ages subsequent, however, to these distinguished 
individuals, this art was cultivated in Arabia, and 
canied to the highest pilch of perfection. 

Even at this 'day in Spain, it is not at aU 
unusual, at an evening’s entertainment, (in the 
country especially,) for one of llie most gifted of 
the intellectual coterie there assembled, to rise up, 
and extemporaneously give a poetic challenge 
to some individual in the company, in what 
measure he may please ; from this the challenged 
does not shrint; and (on the contrary,) generally 
comes off witji honor. This is styled the “hola;” 
because the challenger, at the close of his short 

• “ * Glad^rin, Khet. oml Proa, 1801 . 

IP2 
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poem, exclaims, “bolaj” and tins term is, in all 
probability, an Indian vocable, since it signifies 
^‘spcalc,” Or ^‘rcply.” But u'c must return from 
tlris digression, to confine our attention more 
closely to the cast, the great source of tlie iropro- 
Ausator. 

During the splendid era of the IMohamedan 
conquests, rvhen the Crescent extended its iniln- 
ence nearly over the habitable globe, the appear- 
ance ol’Smprovisalori was by no means uncommon, 
at the courts of those magnificent patrons of 
literature, the soollans of Bagdad : nor, indeed, 
in the capital of any eastern monarch, who 
made any pretentions to refinement or civilization.^ 
During tlic califatc of .\l Motuwaheel, the names 
of Musdood, Rahek, and Rais, were deservedly 
celebrated as great professors in this arL Also, 
during ibe sooltanalc of Carawash, the impro- 
visator, Ibn Alramacran, was justly renowned as 
a great proficient in this elegant accomplisbment. 
The late professor Carlysle (with whose version 
of a song the reader is presented.) thus intro-,, 
duces the cause of its composition;^ “ Carawash, 
sobltan of Mousel, being one wintry evening at a 
party of pleasure along with Bartaeedi, Ebn 
Fahdi, Aboo Jaber, and the poet Ebn Alramacran, 
resolved to divert himself at the ^expence of his 
companions. He therefore ordered the poet to 
'give a specimen of his talents, which, at the 



same time s1iotiI3. convey a satire upon the three 
courtiers, and a compliment to himself. Ebn 
Alramacran toot his subject from the stormy 
appearance of the night, and immediatdy pro- 
duced these verses 

• ‘ Lovrring tis Barkaeedi’s face 
The •wintry night came in ; 

Cold as the music of his bass. 

And lengthened os his chin ! 

“ Sleep from my aching eyes hiyi fled. 

And tept ns fer apart. 

As sense from Ebn Fahdi’s head. 

Or virtue from his heart 1- 

“ The devious paths my footsteps balk’d, 

I slipp'd along the sod. 

As though on Jaber’s faith Td -walk’d. 

Or on his truth had trod ! 

At lengfli the rising king of day 
Burst On the gloomy -wood. 

Like Carawash’s eye, ■whose ray 
Dispenses every good 1” 

t To this light style of composition, might be 
added the noble poem of Hareth, of which a 
beautiful translation has been given by Sir TV. 
Jones; as also many others, displaying equal 
genius and skill. 

Thai the Greets of antiquity, and the modem 
Italians, have been indebted to the east, for the 
■ improvisatori wjio have successively adorned their 



respective countries, must be erident, lo those 
who consider that region, as tlie source whence 
flowed the stream of cirilization, and the elegant 
arts of life. At the same time it must be conceded, 
that the productions of the Italian, impiovisatori 
appear to claim a snperioritj over those of the 
east, inasmuch as ther have more frequently 
ascended from the bghter style of the lyric, to 
,lhe d’piity of the epopee. As a proof of this, 
we need on]y consider the exquisite poems of 
Gianni, and some of his colemporarics. 

To trace the origin, progress, and perfection of 
so wonderfnl an art; to develope its effects on the 
passions of our race, as connected with the 
achieTcmenis of antiquity, and the dart shades of 
a mythologic era; to ascertain its influence on 
traditionar\" evidence; and above all, on his- 
tory of man, would form an interesting object of 
investigaiion to the contemplative mind. But 
the elucidation of such a theoir is foreign to our 
purpose: we wonld therefore pass on to observe, 
by way of conclnsioa, that a style which, 
an European, might perhaps appear inflated or 
hvperbolic, is, from the genius of the Asiatic, 
strictly appropriate, and even bsautifuL How 
often, omitting ibis consideration, would the 
inspired writings themselves,^ when judged by 
ihe cold eye of European criticism, appear 
' superfluous- and even inflated. This ecubemnee 
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of expression Las often been imputed as a i'amt to 
tlie modern Asiatics ; yet might not the same 
objection be made to many of those beautiful 
compositions, the Psalms of the royal David f 
For example,- “rivers of waters run down mine 
eyes;” “my soul cleavelh unto the dust;” with 
many otlier passages, where the language is 
highly metaphoric, and very natmally gives an 
idea of the intensity of feeling. Yet must it be 
allowed, that though in general, the rvri^gs of 
the east participate in this glowing richness of 
expression, there are not wanting compositions, 
whose style is as simple and chaste as that of our 
most classic authors. 

We might here sum up our brief notice of the 
poesy of the east, by remarking its powerful 
influence on the provengal compositions ; the 
charming strains of" Spenser and Chaucer; tire 
wild romaunt of the early English minstrel ; 
Spanish literature in general ; and especially the 
“ Romances Moriscos,” a species *of poesy per- 
•fectly unique in the whole compass of literatmre ; 
but our limits will not aRow. We therefore pass * 
on, to take some brief notice of e astern music, ;m d.. 
more particularly of the Persian. 

In the consideration of an art, coeval with 
the earliest s^ajeture of society — whose won- 
derful powers have been alternately emplo3’ed to 
rouse tlje soul to martial enterprise, or sooth the* 
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tiou'bled . spirit of our race in its darkest mood 
of sorrom — such nn art me cannot but contem- 
plate •a-ith mingled awe and delight; as onc^ 
moreover, whose grand principles were called 
into life, as it were, by Uic breath of inspiration ; 
and to whicli modem skill, however’ far sur- 
passing in richness of combination, has scarcely 
added an instrumental tone. For, when wo 
reflect that all instrumental sounds are reducible 
in their first^ principles, to vibrations produced 
by the medium of tension, or of the action 
of air on hollow bodies, as of the pipe or 
hom species, it -will perhaps be conceded, that 
the prototypes of our most delightful instruments 
(with vciT trivial exceptions,) were in existence 
reiy many centuries since. Thus it is obvious, 
that that noble pile of music, the organ, is reduci- 
ble simply to a full and harmonious combination 
of tlie pipe species. The piano-forte, harp, &;c. 
are but rich mcclianical variations of the earliest 
stringed instraments; all of which had their origin 
in the east. TTc do not speak here, however, of 
music as a science. « 

‘Haling made these preliminary observations, 
we would observe that, in the countries of Arabia 
and Persia, are prevalent three principal modes of 
music, styled “purduhs;” viz. thg “Hujazee,” or 
Arabian, tbe “Irakee,” or Babylonian, and the 
* “ Isfuhanee,” or native Persian melody. The 
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monarclis of the *east seem, in many instances, to 
have been not only the magnificent patrons of 
this, science, hut also eminent' composers. The 
renowned Haroun A1 Rashid,* Vvho flourished at 
the close of the seventh century, was a sincere 
lover of this art; ennobling and maMng a confi- 
dant of Ishak, the most celebrated performer 
on the ood, or lute, that had been known in 
Arabia. ""X^dTstinguished scion also, of the line^ 
■of 'Abassides, (Aboo Giafar,) composed several 
beautiful melodies which are still liighly prized 
by the Arabians. In a work composed by the 
calif Muhumud-ul-Furubi, (the Arabian Orpheus) 
we are informed that his countrymen, though 
zealo.usly cultivating the Grecian system of music, 
did not implicitly give credence to its theories, 
but were even enabled to point out and detect 
many errors. He goes on to .explain how the 
vibrations of the air create in instnnnents an 
acnter or graver sound, and what should be their 
figmre and construction, in order to produce the 
tones required. ^ 

The Asiatics have a great number of instru- 
ments; and it is certain that many in use amongst 
us at present, were originally eastern inventions. 
The shu h-shuh i s an instrument with four strings, 
not unlike a vaoljhceUo ; the ubn^ is a common 
lute. The sedee has a large KoiXia, or hollow, 
• • J’ron. Huroon ur nuheed. 
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mth a deep tone. The yunum_*is a large instm- 
ment, strong nritli brass rnrcs, and struck nath a 
short plectrum. Tlie ^rboot is a favourite spc- 
, cie^o^lute in Persia, said to have been invented 
by a famous musician of tliat name, who was 
tutor to Khasrou Pan eez, king of Persia. This 
instnrmcnt, indeed, under the name of borb itou, 
was knorvn to the Greeks, being introduced to 
^themfrom Persia. Tlie ujuk resembles the^guk 
^rhe jjo^is, strictly speaking, a lute, and 
is a- favourite amongst the Arabians. It has four 
strings; viz. the zecr, or most acute; tlie mutsli- 
motlilik, tuned a fourth below the zeer; the 
mutsuUuts, a third below the mutsni ; and the 
bem, or bass, tuned a fourth below the mutsul- 
iuts. The shuata (from shush, six,) has six strings, 
and is of the guitar species; the roo bab has thre^ 
strings, and has a body shaped somewhat like a 
tortoise. Tlie qitar is a six stringed instrument, 
the cithara of the Greeks and Latins, ns also the 
catrous of the Chaldeans; and is the parent of the 
guitar of Spain, being introduced into that couiy- 
try by the Arabians, together ivith the gallant 
efistom of serenading the ladies ; on which occa- 
sion, as Mr. Richardson obseives, not only the 
words of the song, but the melody, and even the 
colour of their habits, were e:;pressive of the 
triumph of the fortunate, or the despair of the 
® rejected lover. Tlie other names of the<.lute and 
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haip .species are, .th e Mran , the ^mizhur, 
limarut, the kumapchuh, and the.znntopr., The 
hoonj bad seems to be the Eolia n harp; the mislml,_„ 
-a species of Pan’sjree^pipe, of unequal lengths ; 
and the toolo6mbuhj a rvater-organ. 

The humanchuh is generally made of mulbeny 
.^rood; the body is about eight inches in diameter, 
and globular, except at the. mouth, over rrhich 
is . stretched and .fixed by glue, a covering o^ 
parchment; it has three strings, n'hh an oblique 
bridge, and is generally carried hanging from the 
shoulder by a leathern strap ; its length is about 
three feet, from the wooden ball at the top, to the 
button which rests on the ground; the bow is 
extremely slight, and about two feet and a half in 
length. Sir W. Ouseley notices a Persian MS. in 
hisi. collection, which observes, “silken strings 
are recommended as being best adapted to ibo 
kumanchnh of toot, or mulberry wood, from a 
supposed sympathy between that tree, and the 
produce of the insect which feeds on its leaves;” 
Sometimes it is made of the girdoo, -or 
walnut tree. «“ Shemsheddin says,” (obscn’cs the 
same author,) Uiat if a musician should fumi^ 
the burboot, \rith strings of wolf and sheep’s intes- 
tines together, tlie}' would refuse to vibrate in 
concord ; or, indeed, give no sound at all.” The 
sitaruh is a three stringed guitar. 

Of drums, which seem to be an Arabian inven- * 

— 



doij. there i5 a great Tarietv. ^nbl is a dmni : 
tohlok, a small drum. The I^ersion field officers 
fbnneriy used one of these affixed to their suddlos, 
Trhen giring the mord of command. The duhl h 
corered rvith parchment at both ends, one of 
■vrhich is so braced, as to vield a sound hieher br 

* O * 

an cctare than the other. The^ doobdoh. 
dumb, shuduf. dnmbul. shuuduf, rrith several 
others, are drums, tabors, or similar instruments- 
The sitam, ihoobuh, rooyoom, and khoom, are' 
species of- the kettle dram- The koos is the large 
militarv dram, generally used at the palace, or 
at head quarters, to announce the presence of the 
king. 'Of 'wiud instruments, both for mar and the 
chace, they hare a considerable number. Of the' 
trampet kind are the shubeer, the nnfeer, the 
nakeer, the turna, or kiurunai : the last of mhich 
mas used by Tecnloor-lung, or Tamerlane, mhosc 
sound is described as uncommonly dreadfu!, and 
so loud as to be heard at the distance of several 
miles. The ^oq is a kind of himting horn ; 
and the gou-doom a toimpet mith mhich they 
sound the~Eattie'chargc. Of the -pipe or flute 
species, are the zuma, ilie keysubus, the nydil, the 
shany, the kumal, the sum', the ny, (rcedj 
nychuh, (litte reed;) this is a Cute pierced mith 
holes, the body of reed, and l^e> month-piece of 
horn; the Deiveish dances to the sound of this 
instrument- 


’ The suny is shaped somewhat like a hautboy 
.without keys ; it has a brass mouth-piece, and 
^een holes j seven in a right line,' ranged'nearly 
like those of that instrument;, three smaller ones 
towards the lower extremity; two on each side, 
and one of larger dimension near the bottom. 
The suny resembles our psaltery ; its soxmding- 
beard has two openings and its strings of brass 
wire, or gut, are played upon by the Jingersj 
provided with a species of thimbte. From the 
Persians, the most musical indeed of the eastern 
nations, the Arabs have borrowed most of their 
system, and its nomenclature. 

Their intervals are styled “guh,” a “time;” a’s 
yuk, one, doo, two, see, three, char, four, punj, 
five, shush, six, hnft, seven: therefore the first 
interval is styled yukguli, the socond doogub, &c. 
Yet, in singing, it is usual for them to execute 
the most difficult passages, ascending and descend- 
ing chromaticall}', and even by still liner intervals 
than semitones : thus, from C to D, they reckon 
four inten'als. This, perhaps, may ,seem extra- 
ordinary, an^ even incredible.; but when ye 
‘consider the exquisite flexibility of the human 
voice, and the wonders we have heard achieved 
by celebrated performers, we cease to be so aston- 
ished. ® • 

- .Their manner of noting music, is by forming 
on oblong rectangle, divided by seven strait 
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lines, pcipcndicular to its sides, and rcprcseHt- 
together with the two lines of its superior 
and inferior cxtromiUcs, eight intcirals. Each of 
the lines is of a di/Terent colour, which it is 
important to remcinber. Tlie “j*uh” is green; 
llio “ doo” red ; the “see” blue ; the “char” rio- 
let; the “punj’’ camomile-yellow; the “shush”, 
amber-black ; and the “liuft” a bright blue. But 
not unij-cqucntly, the name of llic letter marks the 
interval; as, olif, instead of yuk, &c. Notwilli- 
standing the prohibition against music contained 
in the Maliomcdan system, by almost universal 
connivance, it has procured, and maintained for 
itself, a place in nearly over)’’ entertainment of tho 
nobility, or of private individuals. 

Nor should wo forget, that from tlio cast 
descended to out forefathers, the Nonuan jongleur, 
tlic Arabesque morris dance, and the English 
minstrel. AVc have been long accustomed to hear 
of the wonders of Orphean melody, and from frc' 
quent repetition to attach no inconsiderable degree 
of credit to its power; and, like the above- 
mpnlioncd musician, tlic eastern cullivatofs of tliifi 
delightful art seem to have been equally skilful in 
moving tlic passions, of which the following is an 
example. Ulfurabcc, who died about the mid- 
dle of tlic tcnlli century, was ‘a* pliilosophcr of 
, uncommon genius ; and amongst otlicr accom- 
plishments, ho c.xccllcd in music.' On his return 



from the pilgntdage of Mecca, lie introduced 
,liimself, though a stranger, at the court of Saif 
iid dawlut, sooltah of Syria': musicians were 
accidentally perfoniiing, and he joined , them. 
The prince admired him, and wished to hear 
something of his own. He took a composition 
- from his pocket, and distributing the parts 
..nmong the band, the first movement threw the 
'.prince and his courtiers into violent aiid exces 
sive laughter; the next melted dl into tears; 
nnd the last lulled even the performers asleep. 
After this display, we may w'ell exclaim to 
our modem profcsseurs, ‘‘ye little stars, hide 
your diminished heads.” The Arabians and Per-' . 
Elans have a musical scale, which they style' 
“dooT-i-moofussul,” or pearls of separation; whence 
‘ appears to be derived the. Italian system of teach- 
ing the vocal art, as is eiident from the following 
■comparison. ' ’ • . 



Arab. 

and Pars, 



Italian. 


1' 

Alif 

la' 

mi 

re 

A 

•la mi 

re 


Be 

fa 

pe 

mi 

■ B 
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e 
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• F 
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re 
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ut 


iBut whatever merits the highest strains of Per^^ 
E 2* 
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were nearly insupportable. Suspending for a' 
moment the inelody thus cruelly extorted, he sued 
for mercy from the monarch, but in Vain; Aiber 
wished to prove still.more strongly the powers of 
this “rang.” Naik Gopal renewed the fatal strain ; 
flames burst with violence &om his body, which, 
though immersed in the' waters of the Jumna, was 
consumed to ashes ‘ As a set ofi" to this, it must 
be known, that the effect of the maig,fnulla3 
rang,” was immediate rain, and it is said that a 
singing girl, by exmHing the powers of her voice in 
this “ rang,” drew down from the clouds timely 
and refreshing showers, on the parched plains of 
Bengal, and thus averted the horrors of famine 
from this paradise of regions. An European how- 
ever, itmust be honestly confessed, in that countiy, 
on enquiring after those whose musical talents 
might produce similar effects, is gravely told that 
the art is now almostdost; but that there are still 
musicians possessed of those wonderful powers 
in the west of India ; but should one enquire 
in the west, they say that, if any perform- 
ers remain, ’they are to be found only jn 
Bengal. Yet, romance aplrt, of the present 
music, and of the sensations it excites, one 
can speak with greater accuracy; for many of 
these melodies* possess the plaintive simplicity 
of the Scotch and Irish, and others a wild 
originalitj' pleasing beyond description. The 
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following terms correspond to‘ the European 
arrangement 

Istad, adagio/ 
jj Roo, allegro. 

Joomban, trill or shake. 

Kusbeed; to lengthen or draw out the 
sound. 

Teep, an octave higher. 

Goosht, quaver. 

C 

But we would now return from our digression, 
to notice tlie music of Persia. It has before bjsen 
observed, tliat there are p^c^•alent in that counuy 
three principal “purduhs,” or modes ; the “Heja- 
zee,” Ira tee, and Is/h?/anee, correspoodiog- to the 
Grecian arrangement of the Phrigian, Doric, Ionic, 
&c. Yet there is a vast number of secondary 
modes, stjded’ “ shobuhs,” adopted from the divd- 
fiions of the chromatic scale.- On this interesting 
subject we are indebted to that universal scholar. 

Sir W. Jones, who observes, spealung of intervals, 

“ the longer intervals we shall call tones, and the 
shorter (in compliance with custonf) semi-tones, 
without mentioning 'their exact ratios; and it is 
evident that as the places of the semi-tones admit 
seven variations relative to one fundamental sound, 
there are as many modes, nhicdi^may be called 
primary ; but we must not confoimd them with our 
modem modes, which result from the System of 
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tfccords now establishedin Europe ; Ibey may.raiier 
be compared with those of the Roman chnrchj 
where some vahiable remains of old Grecian music 
are preserved, in the sweet, majestic, simple,, and: 
affecting strains of the plain song. Now since 
each of the other tones may be divided, we find 
twelve semi-tones in the whole series ; and since 
each semi-tone may in its turn become the leader- 
, of a series, formed after the model of every jyjmarya 
mQde,,we have seven times twelve, ©r eighty.-four 
modes in all, of which seventy-seven may be 
named secondary ; and we shall see accordingly, 
that the Persians and the Hindoos (at least in their, 
most popular systerh) have exactly eighty-fonr. 
modes, though distinguished by different appella- 
tions, and arranged in different classes : but sinca 
rnany of them are impleasing to the ear, others dif- 
ficult'in execution, and few sufficiently marked by 
a character of sentiment and expression, which the 
.higher music always requires, the genius of the 
' Indians has enabled them to retain the number of 
rflodes, which nature seems to have indicated; 
and to give to’each of them a character of its own, 
by a happy and beautiful contrivance. WTiy any 
one series of sounds, the ratios of which are ascer- 
tained by observation, and 'expressible by' figures, 
should have a peculiar effect on the organ of hear- 
ing, and by the auditoiy neri'cs, on the mind, .will 
then only’be known by mortals, when they shall 
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according to an idea of locality, into twelve rooms, 
twenty-fotir recesses, and forty-eight angles or 
comers. In the beautiful' tale, known by the title 
of the “Four Derveishes,” originally written in 
Persia with great purity and elegance, we find the 
description of a concert, where four singers, with 
as many different instruments, are represented, 
modulating in twelve “mnkams,” or “pnrduhs,” 
“places, or modes,” twenty-four “shoha^,” op 
“secondary modes,” and forty-eight “goshuhs,” 
or comers ; and beginning a mirthful song of 
Hafiz, in the pnrduh, named “rast,” or direct 
As the purdnhs are named firom the kingdoms, as 
Hujaz, Isfahan, &c. ; so also the Shohuhs, or 
secondary inodes, are derived from the names of 
towns ; os Zabul, Nishapoor, &c. 

We shall close our slight sketch of the music of 
this nation, ndlh'an anecdote or two, by the accom- 
plished scholar just quoted. Speaking of the won- 
derful powers of the eastern music, he observes, 
“ A learned native of this country told me that he 
had frequently seen the most venomous and malig- 
nant snakes lehve their holes upon hearing tunss 
on a flute, which, as he supposed, gave them pecu- 
liar defight-, and secondly, an intelligent Pevaanj 
who repealed his story again and again, and per- 
mitted me to mho it down Ixom his lips, declared 
he had more than once been present, when a cele- 
brated lutanistjj Mirza Mohammed, sumamed 

3 • 




NOTES. 


* " Eeran.”— The proper nome of tte rvliolo kingdom of Per- 
Bin, incinding nil that tract of country trhicli stretches from the 
rirer Jihun, to the Persian Sea on the sooth, and to the Tigris on, 
the trest*. The conritiT tvhich lies beyond the Jihun, is called 
Tooran, and Toorldstah. In n more extended acceptation, how- 
ever, Eeran and Toofon are equivalent to *' the whole world,” like 
the “EhJ.ijwj Kot PapBaf)!," Greeks and Burbaiinns, of the 
Grecians ; so also the term ” nmh wu hjum,” Arab and Persian, 
implies Arab and Barbarian, or ** the “whole world.” 

- “ Kaiynmeras.”' — ^The first king of Persia, whom some his- 
torians of that nation believe to have been the first of kings, 
and the Adam of the Hebrews. He first began to construct 
bouses; for mankind, until his time,, bad no other habitations 
than caverns. It is said that the same king, was the inventor of 
woollen, cotton, and silk stuffs ; inducing mankind to forego the 
use of skins, with which they had before cloathed themselves, 
as also the shelter of their habitable caves — “ D’Herbelot, 
Bibliotheque Orientale.” 

“ Yuidngird.”— The last prince of the Sasssnian dynasty ; 
by some hittorian|, said to have fallen in the final and decisive 
. battle, which lost him his empire; but by others, to have betn 
treacheronsly murdered, as ho was reposing after his flight from 
that engagement. 

■* “ Peri” literally signifies, winged; but is universally 
used to signify that h^a^tiful species of ideal beauty, representing 
neither woman, man, nor angel; but closely resembling our fore- 
fathers' ideqs of that diminutive and beneficent creature, the • 
Eairy. In the ancientVomances of Persia and Arabia, the peculiar 
F 
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coantiy of these ■risionarj' beings is staled (Jinnistan, 

or Fairr land; tvhere they snhsist npon perfumes aJone ; and ar 
esteemed so exquisitelj" lorelj-, that a beautiful troman is termei 
peri-radub, fnirj--bom, orperi-rooe, faitj-face. 

a The "Deeve,” and "Jin,” ate esteemed the reir reverse ti 
the Peri ; being malignant, and perpetnallj at rrar rrith them an( 
the human race, tvhom the Peris are said to protect. On thi 
subject D’Herhelot ohscrres, in theCaherman hiamuh, "it is sai( 
that the Deeres having taten in -jrar some of the Peris, shut then: 
up in iron cages rrhich they suspended to the highest twes ivhicl 
• they cjiuld possibly find. There, thehr companions visited then 
from time to time, -ivith the most precious perfumes; these 
perfumes were tLe ordinary food of the Peris, and still farthe: 
procured them another advantage; for they hindered the Deeve! 
from approaching, or molesting them; because they could noi 
support these odours, since they rendered them gloomy and sad.’ 
The Jins are painted as horrid in aspect and cruel in disposition. 

5 The "Soofee," may be defined as a religions Mahometan, 
devoted to retirement and prayer; the term is derived from the 
word “Soof,” which signifies‘'wooUen,” this being their ordinary 
clothing; hence it came to imply a "sage” or “philosopher;’ 
hence also the Ssfst, or wise men of the Greeis. 

f “Aeennh dilba,” — So exactly Spenser, a complete Persian in 
metaphor; ns 

“ Fayre eyes 1 the myrour of my mazed hart. 

What wondrous vertue is contayn’d in von ; 

The which both lyfe and death forth from you dart, ^ 
Into the object of your mighty view 1 V 
Again ; 

“The sweet eye-glaunccs that like arrows glide ;” 

And,— 

" What guyle is this, that these her golden tresses 
She doth attyre undern net of giSd, 

And with sly skill so cunningly them dresses. 

That which is gold, or haire, may^scarce b^told? 


o 
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Ts it that men’s fraJle eyes, gaze too hold. 

She may entangle in that golden snare 1 " 

Again, lite Suiidee, quoted in the text, Spenser, after advis- 
ing the unhappy swain to mate use of th( 
and playnts,” says, — 

“ And if those fnyle, fall down and 
So dying, live, and living, do adore her.” 
s “And if ever.” — So exactly the original of Milton 
• “ When I behold that heauty’a wonderment, 

And rare perfection, of each goodly part. 

Of nature’s shill the only compliment, 

1 honor and adore tho Mater’s art.” • 

* Mr. Richardson observes, ‘'the eastern princes seem to have 
carried their attachment to men of genius, to a' very singular 
excess ; imprisoning them, even when they suspected them of an 
intention to retire. If they happened to escape, an embassy 
with presents and apologies, followed the men of learning ; and 
peremptory demands were often made, where gentler methods 
had not the desired effect; a demand however, seldom complied 
with, if tho power of tho sovereigns, with whom they had taken 
refuge, boro any proportion to that of their competitora. 
Khafcanee, a celebrated Persian poet of the twelfth centuiy, was 
a great favourite with tli® aooltan of Sbirvan ; but becoming at 
last disgusted with the world, he desired leave to retire into the 
religious order of the Dorveshes. The sooltnn refusing him 
j^prmission, he fled ; but was pursued, biongbt hack, and 
imprisoned for several months. Here be composed one of his 
finest elegies ; but ho was at length set at liberty, and toon a(*er 
obtained leave to put his design into execution.” 

Again ; Mahmood, sultan of Ghnznnh, having invited some 
men of genius from the court of his son-in-iaw, the king of 
Kharaim, the celehiuted Avicenna, who was of the number, 
refuted to go, and retifed to the capital of the sooltnn of Joorjan. 
Mahmood ordered immediatelv a number of portraits of this great 
he copipd, and sent them all around, in order to 


)se “engines,” “prarers 

■ • 

dy .. before her ; 
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discover Lis retreat. The fame of his cures had, in the mean 
time, reached the sooltan of Joorjan ; who sent for him to visit a 
favorite nephew, whose malady had perplexed the faculty. 
Avicenna supposed it to he concealed love ; and in the idea that 
the fair object might be one of the ladies of the king’s haram, he 
desired the chamberlain to describe the curiosities of the palace, 
whilst he felt the prince’s pulse. On the mention -of a particular 
apartment, Jhe perceived an uncommon emotion in his patient ; 
hut the naming of the lady who lived in it, entirely removed his 
doubts. The sequel is a perfect counterpart of the famous story 
pOf Antipohas and Stratonice : the prince was made happy. The 
king, conceiving a great desire to see a physician of such pene- 
trating genius, sSnt for him ; and discovered him the moment be 
appeared, by one of the portraits which he had received from 
aoolton Mahmood ; but no menaces conld induce the king of 
Jooijan to deliver him up: bo rewarded him on the contrary, 
with riches and honors ; and protected him, as long as be chose 
to continne at his court, against the all-powerful resentment of 
that formidable monarch. 



THE 

FUND NAMUH; 


A SYSTEM OF ETHICS. 


SHYKH SUtJDEE, 


OF SHIRAZ, 





INTRODUCTION 


TO . 

THE FUND NAMUH. 


Pr-eparatory to the version of the “ Pund 
namuh,” the reader is presented vrith a brief 
outline of Suddee the illustrious original ; he was 
bom at Sheeraz, the capital of “ Pars,” or Persia 
proper, A, D. 1175. — A member of the religious 
order of Derveshes, he spent most of his time in 
traveiiing ; but being taken prisoner by the crusa- 
ders, he was compelled to labour on the fortifica- 
tions of Tripoli; where being casually- seen by a 
merchant of Aleppo, an old Mend of his, he was 
generously ransomed for ten golden crowns. This' 
merchant’s daughter he afterwards married ; .with 
whom however, he does not appear to have enjc^ed 
much happiness. This series of strange incidents, 
Suddee, philosophically and humourously relates 
in the second qji^ter of the Goblistan (dm: aihlaqi 
durveshan, “on the Morals of Durveshes”) with 
which the reader is here presented, as throwings 
still farther light on his history. 



“Being completely wearied nith the society of 
my friends at Damascus, I turned my face towards 
the holy r^•iIdemess, (Uie desert of Jenxsalem) and 
took up companionship with the brute creation, 
until the time that I became a prisoner to Frankish 
' chains. They detained me in the moat of Tripoli 
with some Jews to dig clay, until one of the chief 
men of Aleppo, between myself and whom there 
*subsi«ted an old intimacy, passing b}’, recognized 
me, and saifi, ‘ in what state do I see yon; and 
how do yon pass j our time?’ I replied, I had fled 
from mankind to the mountains and desert, since 
on no other than God can we place dependance ; 
imagine what my condition was at that moment, 
when I was compelled to associate with worse 
than men; (na murdan, not-men.) 

” Pal dur zunjeer peshee dostan 
r Bit kih ba beganuh dur boostan.” 

'! The feet in chains, in company with our friends. 

Is better than being in a garden with strangers.” 

• 

“He took pity on my miserable (jondition, and 
fdr ten dinars freed me from the capdrity of the 
Franks, and took me with him to Aleppo. He had 
a daughter (dokhliuee,) whom he gave me in 

marriage with a portion of 100 cjinars. After a 
certain time had elapsed, she proved of a bad 
• disposition, contendous and'disobedient, and began 
to be abusive ; fruban duraz- kurdun gin'.'t, bczin 
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to make the tongue of length,) and destroyed my 
happiness; as they have said, 

• "A bad tempered -woman, in a good man's house, 

. Even in this -world, is his hell.” 

“ Beware how you coimect yourself with one of a bad 
disposition. 

And defend us, oh our Lord, from this fiery trial !” 

“On one occasion, lengthening the tongue of 
reproach, she said, “ art thou not he whdfJti my* 
father redeemed from FranMsh captivity for ten 
dinars ?” I said yes ; he certainly redeemed me 
for ten dinars, but delivered me into your hands 
for a hundred. 

MtJSNUTEE. 

” I have heard that a certain great man delivered 
A sheep from the teeth and claw of a wolf. 

But at night applied a knife to his throat : 

The expiring sheep complained of him (saying) 

You have snatched me from the claw of the -wolf. 

But I have seen you at lost act the very wolf towards 
me.” ■ • 

% 

Smidee’s principal works are the Goolistan, or 
rose garden (a beautifol miscellany of moral talhs 
in prose and verse), published A.D. 1257. The 
Boostan, or fruit garden; the Moolamuat, or “rays,” 
and the Fund njmnh, or book of ethics; and like 
Bocaccio amongst the Italians, to such a pitch of 
perfection did he cany his compositions, that even 
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at Uiis day tlioy arc considered as standards of.the 
modem Persian language. Tliis celebrated poet 
died A. D. 1291, at llio venerable age of 116 years. 
In tlie subsequent version, tbe translator, while 
endeavouring to attend to the Horatian precept, of 
transferring the spirit of the original, trusts that 
he has not neglected the equally important duty of 
faithfulness. 

o In the scope and tendency of these Moosoolman 
precepts, thej- are not unlike the ryuftai, or ethics, 
of Theognis ; with this exception, that the prin- 
ciples of the former, approximate more nearly to 
the doctrines of the Christian code. 

There are also the ethics of Feriddeen Attar, 
and the moral fables of Nizamee. In the subse- 
quent version, the author has endeavoured to 
give some idea of the terseness of the original, 
very generally closing the sense in the corre^- 
ponding lines ; - and- not unfirequently sacrificing 
poetic ornament to truth. 



THE 


ETHICS OF SHYKH SUUDEE. 


In the name of God, the merciful, the clement.’^ 


INVOCATION TO GOD AND HIS OWN SOUL. 


Vouchsafe our hopeless thrall one pitying ray, 
Since, fetter’d captives of dark Passion’s sway. 
No niiglit~we boast, no arm tb shield, save thine. 
Absolving, sin-sutEcient, Light divine : — 

^Jid, oh ! defend us from yon erring gloom ; 

Then, purg’d from guilt, with spotless life iHume. 
•Long, long as in his ivory palace dwell 
The lord of speech,' dear to this heart, shall swell 
JIuhumed’s praise, heaven-guested; noblest seer, 
AVho, tlfton’d op radiant glorj’’s dazzling sphere, 
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(Rapt on by rictor-fleetness, Booraq’s migb^'O 
High o’er the empyrean vault upwing'd his flight. 
Yet forty circling spheres of being past, 

And childhood’s genius cleaves to thee at last ! 
AJI, all in lust and pride, ignobly spent. 

Nor supplianlbreathing hast thonheaven-u'ard sent ! 
Projl'iiot thyself upon life’s stafi" of guile. 

Nor rest secure of fate, nor fortune’s glozing smile. 


ox THE GLORT OF GEXEROSITV” 


Whoe’er my soul the feast of Bounty spreads,# 
^is name throughout this orb, a lustre sheds : 
Worlds of renown, the grateful theme proclaim. 
And sure Prosperity enshrines his name. 

No traffic, nobler in this busy sphere; 

Than this bazaar, more crowded, none'appear ! 
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Snye fount of joy, of termless bliss to thee, 

Whose meed is radiant life’s eternity 1 

Thy fame, (cheer bnt yon heart thy generous store,) 

AfuU-voicedWorld,'’ shall hail from shore to shore. 

Thence, constancy of lore directing aU, 

1 . 
Bless like the Lord of life, each suppliant’s call. 

Choice of those heaven-bom sons, the amigJile, 
With rvhom prosperity of good shall ! 

Thou, o’er earth’s realms, a peerless sovereign be, 
By gentleness and Liberally, 

TjU rapt to climes of bliss, the eternal year 
Thou ■wield that sceptre that thou ■uieldedst here 1 
Choice of the sage, devote to bless mankind, 

The lov’d profession of the truly kind ; — _ 

The chemic test of meanness’ base alloy ; 

Bldm for each mortal pang, till grief be joy; — 
Long as thou canst, check not thy noble aim, 

That thou maystbear the ball,' in Bounty’s gener- 
ous game. 



ox HITiirLITT. 


Sheds Meekness o’er thy heart its chosen grace 
Then hail a friend in all thy fellovr race ! 
Humility lights np the jewell’d brow. 

As suns, o’er paler orbs their lustre throw. 

Thus, beings of fragile mould, of lowly clay, 

Iiet graceful courtesy of gesture sway; 

Ho gem like this, to grace the gentle mind. 

Save true politeness, can the polish’d find. 

Here, honor’s blushing increase thou shall see ; 
In Paradise, sublime futurity. 

Submissive acts mankind in friendship blend. 

And high his rank, who boasts a faithful friend. 
To beings of habits meek, the humble heart 
A dignified finiition shall impart; — ^ 

It is the key to radiant Paradise, 

Promotion’s ornament, and regal prize; 

’Twin make thee precious in this world of strife:” 
Dear to aU hearts, shall thou be as thedife ! 
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Exalted tlius, slitill soar each private state, 

Tlim grac’d the mighty chief of rvarrior fate! 

Oh, sweeter far to own this virtue mild, 

Than mourn in man the haughty passions wild ! 
Choice of the truly sage, with heav’nly glow, 
That branch, truit-laden, droops its graceful brow. 
No milder virtue towards thy subjects checl^ 

Nor hang the sword of vengeance o’er their neck ! 
A jewell’d robe o’er grandeur, meetness throws ; 
Yield not to menials then,'’ a gem that richly 
glows. 


IX REPROBATIOX OF TBIDE. 


Of Pride, my son, beware ! whose mighty thrall 
To headlong ruin hurls the airy fall; 

Whence loath’d Wisdom, Arrogance shall stand 
A monster foreign to the sage’s land, — 
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1 L 

Whose haughty habits, (brood of ignorance,) 
Threat not, ungender’d in the pious glance. 

Thus Uzazeel,® with min’d glories, fell 
To prison’d curses^ in a dungeon’d hell. 

This lust of innate fixedness, we see 
Image the brain diseased, with vanity 
*Till, l&e some cant’ring shoot, life’s rising source 
Blast the base scion, and its firuitage curse ! 
Thusjsincethouown’stpride’sfierceandguiltyflame, 
"Why sin, and dye thy cheek with triple shame ? 


ON THE EXCELLENCE OP KNOWLEDGE. 


The sons of Adam scale Perfection's height 
From Wisdom, not parade, nor wealth, nor might ! “ 
Through midnight gloom should the ray’d know- 
ledge glow, •• '■ 

Till all the Deity thy breast o’erflow : 


0 * 
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"VNTience; mirror’d mth. Prosperity, thy star, 
Tlirough reason’s choice shall shed her beams afar; 
Brightning the sage who scans the eshaustless lore, 
A throng’d Bazaar’s imperishable store, 
last the stem mandate, though with voice snblime,. 
Invoke that ardent search, some stranger-clime ; 
For things divine and hnman ’twill embrace, • . 

And vest each plan with harmony of ^ace ! 

Learn nought ere this, the first yet saddening theme, 
“ Man void of wisdom forms neglect’s extreme.” 
Go \ — grasp her robe of light, whilst ling’ring here, 
And she shall waft thee to a nobler sphere. 


IN RKPROBATION OF THE PARSIMONIOUS.’ 


Shooed tlrebriSht orbs that grace the circling year 
'V\'lieel at*the miser’s nod their swift career, 
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And were Prosperity Ms Slave, witli will 
To haste obsequious at Ms bidding, still ’ 

Should his vast stores unshrinking treasures “ onn, 
And worlds of life depend on Mm alone; — 

Were Fortune listed iu his menial train. 

It hoots him not feuch boundless pow’r to gain. 

cc. ; . . 

Cement not ^endship with the sordid great. 
Howe’er exalted by a name or state. — 

No ! were tiie grovelling zealot lord of all 
That heave in ocean, grace the verdant hall, — 
His heart unsoothed, no tender joys may know, 
Uusmoothed the furrows of Ms faded brow. 

Boasts he an independence from that store ? 

No ! for insatiate as the famish’d poor. 

In wretchedness of wealth, he craves for more 
so the Liberal ; he, in grateful part, 

Enjoys the fruits that flourish in Ms heart ; - 
Whilst o’er the sordid wretch in vile controul. 

His canker’d treasures feed upon the soul ! ^ 




'on associating with: the ignorant. 


Act not, if sage and prudent^ O my heart. 

In league with Ignorahco, thy nobler part ; 

From idiot Folly, with an arrow’s flight 
Retire, for gloom can nerer dwell with light!* 
Were fieiy dr^on thy terrific mate,* 

Belter than mingle with a fool thy fate. — 

A mortal enmity, .whose feuds ne’er end, 

Better than ruin fi:om a senseless friend. 

Say, what more despicable earth’s light hath found. 
Than fools immersed in ignorance profound ? 
Beware then of this rice; ’Iwere wise I wot. 

Ere infamy and ruin cromi thy lot. 

From brutes like these, expect but actions vile, 

To hear of sordid deed, and grovelling gmle. • 
Such fatal errors point the downward road. 

Whose paths fiom goodness lead, and ruin bode ; 

' » • 

Better such skulls should grace the gibbet’s brow,' 
Than ’nealh tho curse of endless scorn to bow 1 . 
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EULOGY ON JUSTICE. 


Since tlmttlie Lord of beaven each suppliant sigh 
Hath crowd with grace, exalt his praise on high. 
K Justice crown the vast imperial state, 

iThis virtue, as thy heart, be nobly great ! 

Bas’d on thisirock, thy shockless empire stands, 

Bear’d by the fiiendly might of Righteous hands ! 
That distant monarch,® whose imbending choice J 
Of Justice stem, bade the oppress’d rejoice, |> 
E’en how, his name is hail’d with grateful voice. J 
Dwell in this globe thy claim’s unbiass’d Right, 
And to thy lovers yield a pure delight ! 

From thy deep impress win a nation’s rest. 

And every subject’s hopes in tliec be blest. ^ 

t 

"^yiiat nobler architect, in this our s|)here, 

Than Justice? for in awfui grandeur here, 

What loftier column doth its brow uprear ? 

IdHiat prize at last, what gain tmly great. 

As Justice’ self, to take tliy uamg and state ? 


O 
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TVooldst thoTi, aspiring to a deathless fame, 

A lasting monmnent &om Tirtne claim. 

List to thy people’s nroes, console the poor. 

And on oppression close the regal door. 

Withhold no kindness from thy subjects. Sire; 
The pray’r of Justice hear, and grant the heart’s 
desire. 


.'ON OPPRESSION.* 


As lovely gardens, vrrected by autumn’s blast, 
WTurlnand Injustice o’er this earth hath past 
* 1 ^ 05 , should Oppression o’er all ranks incline. 
Thine empire^ sun shall mourn a swift decline ; ^ 
For he who hurls its baleful fires on high. 

Wrings from the tribes of earth the avenging sigh. 
O’er feeble poverlj*, who bears fierce sway, 
Doubtless^shall triadhelTs dark and cheerless way; 
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Since liearts oppress’d, tliat sigh for liberty, 
Spread ndde the flames of strife o’er land and sea. 
Yet pause at last I and scan yon narrow grave, 
Nor whelm the wretched with Oppression’s wave. 
Lend not tby soul to act the tyrant’s part, 
Slighting the sighings of a people’s heart ; 

“Nor deal th’ afflictive curse thy subjects dread, 

C ^ 

Lest God’s swift vengeance light upon thy head. 


EULOGY ON CONTENTMENT. 


If o’er thee here Contentment shed its ray, 
Hail in the climes of rest a sccptredisway ! 
Sliould keen distress, from indigence enthr 
Grieve not; the truly sage heed not the cal 
Of wealth, and poverty owns no disgrace. 
For e’en our holy seer, of noble race, •. 
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Gloried in this;— griere not if poor thy lot; 
Taxless the beggar holds his humble cot 
Wealth may adorn its care-worn, dazzled guest, 
Yet, ah,'how sweet the peasant’s tranquil rest;, ‘ 
Sov’reign content- to ev’ryJb,eing is giv’n,. 

Whose gentle horoscope forctels his heaven. 

With its bright rays illume thy soul’s, dark sllrine,* 
As riseth o’er our sphere, the fount of light divine. 

■> t 


IN REPROBATION OP AVARICE.' 


Poor mretch *. ensnared by sordid Avarice, 

S^e dmhk the insensate, from that gilded nee ; 
Wreck not a life thenj- o’er the golden guile, 

Since Uie mean prize, when gain’d, proves doubly 
vile. 

For chain’d by glitt’ring links of bondage rife, 
Tliou giv’st the winds the harvest of a life. 
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Yet, granted^ an nnshrinkingj boundless mine. 
The boasted treasures of the spheres “ were thine. 
Thou must at last, embosom’d by the earth. 

Be lerell’d with the wretched from their birth. 
Why toil’st thou then aroimd this evil root. 
Doom’d suddenly to pemh underfoot ? 

WTiy Jhy poor life in sordid traffic pass. 

And stagger ^neath the burden as an ass i*" 

Or prowling as some wolf, in dariling gloom, 
Keck’st not the day that tells thy final doom ? 
Thrus o’er thy treasxue hanj: with fond delijrht. 

Till e’en thy wilder’d senses take their flight ? ‘ , 
Thus give thy soul up to the pictured lie. 

Till e’en thy heart’s become a second die r ' 

Let not that heart to joys so base be given. 

That thou, for earthly dreams, wouldst barter 
" heaven. 
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Olf METT AND DETOTION. 


Who would in fortune win a changdess Mend, 
His hecul’s desires, Lis sigLs, will Lear’nwaxd 
tendj 

Nor from that gentle yoke will swerre aside. 
Whose paths to riches, as to gloiy, ^uide. 

A constancy of bliss, Devotion thine ; 

The soul illumin’d by thy light divine ! 

For thee, thus strong in pray’r, the spirit’s health. 
Ope the vast portals of eternal wealth ! 

Swerves not the sage, firom pure Devotion’s shrine. 
Whose power is mighty, as its Lord divine j 
Fix on creation’s beam the adoring gaze. 

Bow’d in the temple of extatic praise ; 

With chastest temperance adorn the breast, 

In blooming paradise a constant guest 
Thy heart’s ablution® in devotion’s streams 
Perform, lest ’deom’d ere dawn, to quenchless 
flames j 

H 
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For ballowed truth exalt thy sup])liant voice, 

Till her true riches bid thy heart rejoice. 

Thence rays of piety thy path invest, 

Till, like the blessed, thou be truly blest 
Thus, if observant of God’s holy law. 

Thou waifst the day of doom, with hope, though 
ftsjcmblrng awe. 


ON SATAN AND SINNERS. 


Alas ! the wretch Satanic power may sway, 
Groans in the bounds of sin by night and day; 
Who basely serves at that dark leader’s nod, 

How shall he turn him to the path of God ? 

My heart beware ! shun thou each dreaded course, 
Or the next dawn shall sting thee with remorse. 
For whosoe’er be Satan’s slavish feuest, 

How shall hail the realms of endless reel ? 

K. 


V. 
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Breai o£F thy cfiines ! or be assured of this, 

The deepest dungeon of the deep abyss * 

Is thine : — the pure from ev’ry taint abstain, 

For honied sweets are lost from mingling rain.'’ 
Flies the blest saint would guilt its power resume. 
For brightest suns are veil’d by clouded gloom. 
Yield not thy step to lusts unbounded sway,** 
Lest sudden heU receive thee as her prey ; 

Nor desert ruin makes life’s temple fair 
With the wild torrent of fierce passions here. 

If distant thus from all-degrading vice. 

Oh, thou art near the bowers of rosy paradise. 


ON DIVINE LOVE AND WINE.* 


Give me, fair yCuih, that goblet clothed with fire, 
Which swells the^panting soul with chaste desire ; 
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Those ruby blushes in tlie chalic’d gold. 

Soul blest, like beauty’s glowing lip unfold : 
"Waters of life ! that vintage hither bear, 

"Wlioso fragrant breathings waft the soul from care 
Fraught mth rich blessings, as when angel grace 
Beams purest lustre o’er the lovely face. 

Swdfel is that stream all hallowed by the blest, 

ff 

Sweet o’er the raptured soul th’ o’erpow’ring zest.* 
Blest are your chastened fires, ye Lord of love, 
Blest the delight of seraphim above ! • 

Dear is that heart which draws a blessing down 
By the soft bands of pure desire alone ; 

Who gaze enamour’d on that deathless fiiend 
All hail! his palace, yoiurs, whose realm shall 
never end ! 
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EULOGY ON LOYAIiTY. 


My heart I be sterlmg in thy loyalty, 

No coin more current issues ftom the die. 

% ♦ 

Turn not ftom him whose lips its impress bear, 
Lest amid fiiends, thy cheek shame’s livery wear 
If thus ftom truth, unswerved the mmtal rein,* 
Thou o’er a foe-man’s heart a ftiend shalt reign. 
Oh change not as the rolling spheres of guile, 

Nor veil ftom friendship’s cheekthy sun-wam snul 
For were its sacred precincts overpast, 

’Twerc bootless injury to ftiends at last. 

What guilt is his, who love entrusted guest. 

Severs the ties in fond affections breast ; 

Leave broken faith to woman’s devious way, 

Nor falsely learn by her, from truth and'love to strajj.*’ 
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THE 'eXCELEEXCE OF GEATITCDE TO GOD. 


Increase of peace and joy o’erflow Uiy soul. 
From the full tide of grateful love’s controul ; 

Thus point thine onward course ’mid blessing blest, 
'• Untjl^thou hail the gates of endless rest. 

Oh breathe not unto heaven thy suppliant sighs, 
’Till o’er thin? altar this sweet incense rise ; 

Thus, if imbound Ay tongue to waft his praise, 
Round Aee shall wealA eternal shed its rays. 
I^Tiat stamps a loftier impress on Ae brow 
Of rank, Aau gratitude’s triumphant glow f 
Oh should in ceaseless thanks Ae souls aspire 
Of all our race, till nature’s laws expire ; • 

For myriad blessings from Ae Lord of heaven, ■ 
^ot one poor weak retiun to him were given. 

Still shoufd we strive to raise Ae grateful strain, 
"Whose accents sweet adorn religious train ; 

Fix on Ae Lord of life Ae adoring gaze. 

Refresh’d Arough showers of gfaUAde and praise. 
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On virtne’s garden, on religion’s bow’r, . . 

The grateful dews, distil, and rear a lovely flower. 


EULOGY ON TRUTH. 


Blest soul ! if swerveless rectitude thy choice, 
In fortune’s waneless sun shalt thou rqoice. 
Scorns not the sage unsullied Candour’s claim. 
From whose pure form he hails a lofty name . 
For should her spoUess charms within thee glow 
Thou own’st a seraph spirit here below. 

Breathe not,® till robed by her unsullied light. 
Whose victor ray unfolds both wrong and right 
Still from the dawn her purest light adore, - 
TiU from dark seas of ignorance, the shore 

Thou hail ; then, entering in that hour 

• » - ■ 

Her bloomy garden, cull that fadeless flow’r. 
The rose’without a thorn,’' ip virtue’s bow’r. 
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IX EEPROBATIOX OF EALSEHOOB. 


Sat thouj wlio prone to falsehood’s erring gloom, 
How save thee on the day of final doom r 
Wha't baser than the vile and slanderous tongue> , 
V. Tha| blights the fairest flower in virtue’s throng r 
For who in hate, may wield that bitter foe, 

Veils thepurelightwith which his heart would glow. 
A lying tongue shall sting thy soul with shame, 
And stamp its restless fever on thyfinme. 

Beware, my brother, list the counsel given, 

And dread the thunders of the Fling of heaven ; 
Derisive Scorn shall mock thy shameless face. 

And ope the door of sorrow and disgrace. 

The truly sage such reptiles have forsworn, 

A 

And pass the grov’ling beings in silent scorn. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PATIENCE. 


tp meek eyed Patience as tby mate, be given 
3n earth, be thine the eternal wealth of heaven 
3bed o’er the pious sage thy sweet controtil, 
rhou lov’d profession of the gentle soul. 

Thou op’st the door of life, supernal J)lis3 ; 

No other key may claim such pow’r as this. — 
Oh ! it shall bless thy heart’s desire, — thy will, 
Freed from life’s thraldom by unerring skill 
In every grade of life to patience yield, : 

For in that theme what sterling sense conceal’d 
Yes, it shall vest thee with prosperity, 

And from the pangs of care shall set thee firee. 
That portal key that cheers the longing sight. 
Throws wide the regions of unbounded light : 
Thus,' if Religion thine, this virtue win; 

Por hot Impatience is the snare of sin. 
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OX DITIXJE PnOTIDEXCE. 


Behold yon azure dome, the sapphire slsy. 

Bear in unpillar’d might its canopy ! 

That vast pavillion gemm’d with worlds of light 
Whose circling glories boast a boundless flight, — 

( 

^»l. 

And as they roil, surrey man’s cheq^uer’d state, 
And scan the destinies of mortal fate. 

Here the poor sentry takes his lonely stand, 

There throned in state, a monarch rules a land j 
Here in the rarious grades of life, behold 
Beggars for justice or th’ imperial gold.” 

Here one in bootless toil breaks down his health, 
There, whose vast treasury o’erflows witli wealth ; 
Here on a mat, reclin’d a harass’d frame, 

C 

There on a throne, who boasts the regal name. 

O 

Behold in clothing vile some take their stand. 
While glow in silk the magnates of the land; 

This, in tire wretchedness of worn is found, — 
t To that, exhaustless treasuries abound.^ 
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This, tmsuccessfal, blames his hapless fate, 

That, gains his heart’s desire, Avith hope elate. 
One -rigour braced, — one breathes the helpless sigh ; 
One grey in years, and one in infancy. 

One in religion, one in crime -we meet — 

One bo-w’d in prayer, one rob’d in darh deceit 

This, wont to bless us ; that, too fiercely wrc5J?g ; 

% 

This, raeeUy bows ; that, dares the battle throng 
Thisj Lord of dignity, an empire’s throne ; 

i 

That, in sin’s bondage, heaves the hopeless groan 
Here is enjoyment ; there, imbitterid pain ; 

Here, droops distress — there, soars unbounded gair 
One, in the ilow’ry garden of repose. 

Another, constant mate of countless woes ; 

This man, -with riches’ increase swells his store ; 
That, scarce cipi rear a famish’d offspring poor. 
See here, the lamp of gladness beaming bright ; 
There, sorrow turns the fairest day to night ! 

Here, crownedbrow^ — there, claim’d the tribute j usi 
This, rears,his head ; Uiat, prostrates in the dust 
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Here gladness reigns supreme, and there is grief; 
Here boasts prosperity; there, needs relief; 
These, smiling as the rose from pleasures glow ; 
Those, spirit wounded, deepest sorrows show. 

One breathes his sonl in prayer and praise sublime. 
Another ends a hardened life in crime. 

By*6ay and night, this reads the sacred book ; 
That, drugg’d by wine, sleeps in yon tavern nook. 
One as a pillar in God’s temple stands ; 

Another joins the caffer’s faithless bands.** 

One blest with deeds of faith and charily ! 

Another whelm’d in seas of infamy. 

One prudent, wise and polish’d here we find, 
Another senseless, and of brutish mind ; 

Here, the bold hero dares the mortal strife. 

There, flies the coward trembling for his life; * 

* These, at the threshold of the living God ; 

Those, throng the infidels’ abandoned road. 
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ON THE INSTABILITY -OF TTORLDLY OBiECTS. 


Hencefobth, trust not to fortune-chequered fate, 
Lest sudden doom attend life’s transient state ; 
Trust not to empire, nor to grandeur’s train. 

They all have perished, and must fade againj^^ 
Lean not on countless hosts of martilU pride. 
Whose victor waves oft feel an ebbing tide ; 
Distrust thy banner’d might, thine ample lands. 
For sudden fate may crush your gallant bands ; 
Confide not in a throne’s imperial state, 

Lest death’s swift finnan, seal as swift a fate. 

Nor glad thy gaze with treasure or parade, 

Whose pride must vanish, and whose lightmustfade, 
Pursue not evil, lest tby hopes bo vain. 

For golden fie!ds spring not from worthless grain’ 
Nor joy in station, nor the imperial grace. 

Since anxious fear oft trembles at its base. 

* 9 

Many a sooltan whose vast empire stood,— 

Myriads -ot warriors o’er land and flood, 

I » • 
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>.Iaiiv an arm wHcli made mliole squadrons reel. 

lion-tearts » th at carved Oicir path udlh steel ; — 
C!ountless the forms in beauty’s hght array'd, 
iiVhose sunny charms illamjned bower and glade ; — 
Countless the happy beings in this our globe, 

[lich in their blushes, as the bridal robe : — 

N^ames of renown, entrench’d on fortune’s brow, 
\nd cheeks where li^ung roses lov’d to glow; — 
ill, all*^ have left thy robes life's sunny ray, 
ind veiFd their faded forms in mantling clay, 
rhus here, my son, no changeless good, no rest ; 
rheu trifle not n-ith life, it5 passing guest. 

Nor breathe insidious pleasures gale, lljat flows 
Stealing from skies surcharged widi myriad woes. 
Tims, thus life's harvc.«t floats upon the n-ind, 

4 

Nor leaves one mark of transient joy behind ! 

Oh love not tlien lids captivating dome, 

■\\licrc hearts unbicst. for joy would vainly roam. 
I/ive not a desert, frail, and lottcling fane, 
iMiich. void cf good, o'erCows niih grlc*' and pain. 


V 
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Here in life’s garden tow’rs no tree on high. 
Which ’scapes the stubborn axe of destiny. 

Forget this spot, where thou no more must dwell, 
Oh ! hear the bard’s last words, receive his last 
farewell 1*^ 


Such are the Ethics of one of the best writers 
that Persia has ever produced. Such generous 
feeling for the afflicted — such noble daring in the 
cause of truth and unbiassed justice, would almost 
exalt him to be the guardian penman of a free 
state : and we cannot help regretting, that such a 
man bad not been favoured with a purer creed, 
and more dignified ritual, than those of Mahomet 




NOTES. ■ 


In tlje name.” — This sentence very generally heads Arabic 
and Persian compositions, ns well in prose as in verse ; and is the 
prefix to nearly every sooru or chapter in the Coomn. 

>> ” The fetter’d captives .” — ‘‘ Kumund,” the^^ginal’ 

signifies a noose ; and was a species of Inssoo, thed in the antique 
warfare of Persia, for the purpose of dragging the warrior from 
his horse, or otherwise entangling, or secnring him. The poet 
therefore represents mankind ns. " the prisoner* of the noose of 
Passion i” an ei))icssion toehold and orientai_for the genius of 
oar language. , i 

' ” The lord of speech." — ^This Eastern periphrasis, is adopted 
to express the simple, though energetic original; (vcrhally) ” aa 
long ns the tongue within the naoolh, he place-possessing.” 

* “ Boomq's might.” — As the render may not perhaps be fami- 
liar with Slahomet'e night-journey to heaven, on the animal 
named AI Booraq, it may not be irrelevant to give a sketch of this ' 
event, important as connected with Moslem theology. \V e are 
told that tho prophet one night beard a knocking at his door, and 
that on opening it ho found the tmgel Gabriel, with seventy pair 
of wings expanded, and the animal Al Booraq standing by his side. 
TTie angel de*ire(f Mahomet to mount ; but having heeh. uneiy- 
ployed from tho time of Christ to that of tho prophet, Booraq 
I had become so mottlesorac, that Mahomet could with difficulty 
scat himself. However, when firmly seated, he transported the 
prophet from Mecca to Jerusalem in the twinkling of an eye; — 
where, dismounting, tht^ found a ladder of light ready fixed for 
them, by which they immediately nscended to the seventh heaven. 
His rolum w3i cffeclej in thd same manner. This expedition is 
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alladed to in tie seventeenth chn'pter of theCooran. The nnidial 
is styled by tho Persians, (Booraq i snfidut 

mnsaq) i. o. Booraq of tho fortunate impulse. 


PROSE TRANSLATION OF THE ORIGINAL. 


Touebsafe tby mercy to our (hapless) state 1 
Since we are the captives of the share of Passion ; 

, Save tbee, we have no other defender; 

Thou art the Pardoner of onr sins and the All-sufBcient. 

Ob defend os from the paths of sin, 

WK txvtasA, "awi. Vta.tb.'ia. VC 

As long os this tongue within my month be place-possessin 
The praise of binhomet shall be dear to my heart ; 

The beloved of God ; — tho noblest of prophets, 

"Who was supported on the throne of his glory, 
bVho, mounted on the victorious, high bred* Booraq, 
Passed over tho palace of tho azure vault. 

(Yet) forty years of thy precious life are past. 

And thy nature has not passed the state of childhood, ® 
Spending all thy time in lust and pride, ® 

^ Nor hast thou passed one moment in piety ! 

Prop not thyself upon unstable life. 

Nor bo secure of the sports of fortune. 

* Literally, a Ugbt boy. 

u «> 


i) 
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ON THE GIOET OF GENEKOSITT. 


• Xbe Orientals lay n great atress upon this virtue : of Hatem 
Taee, whose name has descended to them ns a term for generosity 
itself, the following interesting events are recorded : — 

The emperor of Constantinople having heard much of Hatem’a 
liberality, resolved to make trial o'^t. F or this purpose he dis- 
patched a person 'Tlom his court, to request a particular horse 
which he know the Arabian prince valued above all his other 
possessions. The officer arrived at Hatem’s abode in a dt^ tem- 
pestuous night, at a season when all the horses ■frere at pasture in 
the meadows. He was received in a manner suitable to the dig- 
nity of the imperial envoy , and treated that night with the utmost 
hospitality. The next day the officer delivered to Hatem his 
message from the emperor: Hatem seemed concerned. — ''If,’i 
said he, " you had yesterday apprised me of your errand, I should 
instantly have complied with the emperor's request; bnt thehorse 
he asks, is now no mote ; being surprised by your arrival, and 
having nothing else to rogaloyou with, I ordered him to be killed 
and served up to you lost night for supper.”* Hntom immediately 
ordered the finest horses to be brought, and hogged the ambas- 
sador to present them to his master. Tbo prince conld not bnt 
udmire this mark of Hatem's generosity, and owned that he truly 
merited the titlo of tho most liberal among men. 

It was tho fate of Hntom to give nmhrage to other monorchs. 
Human, king of 'Feraon, conceived aviolent jealousy against him, 
on account of his reputation, aud thinking it easier to destroy tbyi 
surpass him, the envious prince commissioned one of his syco- 
phants to rid him of his rival. Tho courtier hastened to the 
desert where tho Arabs were encamped. Discovering their tents 
at u distance, he reflected ho bad never seen Hatem, and was con- 
triving moans to ob'lpit a knowledge of his person, without 


* The ihreblani prefer the tleih of horsei to any other food. 
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After the deoeose oTHatem, the Arabs, over whom he presided 
refused to embrace lalamism j for this disobedience, Mahomet 
condemned them all to death, except the daughter of Hatem, 
whom ho spared on account of her father’s memory. This gene- 
rous woman, seeing the executioners ready to perform the cruel 
command, threw herself at the prophet’s feet, and conjured him 
either to taVo away her life or pardon her countrymen. Mahomet, 
moved with such nobleness of sentiment, revoked the decree 
he had pronounced, and for the sate of Hatem's daughter, 
granted pardon to the whole tribe. 

" Hatem was a poet also,” observes Professor Carlyle ; “ and an 
Arabian author, (quoted in Pocooke’s ” Spec. Hist. Arab.’^ thus * 
emphatically describes his character as an auAor and man of 
feeling : — 


^ 

" His poems expressed the charms of beneficence, and his prac- 
tice evinced that he wrote from the heart.” 

* " A full voiced world a literal translation of the energetic 


compound, sj\j\ ^ (poor-uwaiuh.) 

' “ Tbat thou mayst bear this is an allusion to the game 
called chowgong, performed on horseback. A goal is placed at 
each extremity of a plain, and each rider is provided with a stick 
curved at one end 3 with which, stooping down (often when riding 
at full ^od,) be endeavours to drive the ball beyond the goal : 
in some Persian paintings, the stick is represented somewhat in 
the form of a crutch. He who succeeds in his attempt, is said. 


" goqe boordun” — ” to hear off the ball — Whence, 

metnphorically, “ to gain the victory, to excel.” * 

Snfidee observes in his Goolistan, "Since both the good and 
bad must expire, happy is that man, who bears off the ball of virtue. 



IN HEPEOBATION op the PABSIMONIOtTS. 


» “ Unslirinking treasures” — in trie original “ the treasures of 
Caroon;” Caroon is tie Cora of the Mosaic account j he is the 
fijnesus of the orientals. The following is extracted from Sale’s note 
on the 28th sooru or chap, of the Cooran . — 

The couimentators represent him ns the most beaufifal of the 
Israelites ; and so far surpassing them all in opulence, that the 
'' riohejj)! Caroon have become a proverb. We are told that ho 
built a large poltige overlaid with gold, whose doors were of massy 
gold :■ — ^that he became so insolent because of his immense riches, 
as to raise a sedition against Moses. At length, on his falsely 
accusing that prophet, God, to whom he complained, directed 
him to command the earth to accomplish what he pleased and it 
should obey him. Whereupon he said, ‘ Oh earth suallow them 
up !’ and that immediately the enith opened under Caroon and 
his confederates, and swallowed them up, with his palace and his 
riches. There is a tradition, that ns Caroon sunk gradually into 
the ground, first to his knees, next to his waist, then to his neck, 
he cried out three several limes, ‘ Oh Moses, have mercy on me I’ 
but that Moses continued to say, * Oh earth swallow them up ! ’ 
till at lost, he wholly disappeared. Upon which, God said to 
Moses, ‘ Thou hadst no mercy on Caroon, though he ashed pardon 
of thee three times ; but I would have had compassion on him, if he 
had ashed pardon of me but once.’ ” ® 

•> " In wretchedness.” — So exactly Don Juun do Arguijo, 

6 

“ Mira al avaro, in bus riquezos pohre.” 

’ *' Behold the avaricious, poor amid his riches 

€ “ Feed upon the soul.” — There is a strong poetic contrast 
and imagery, in supposing the liberal mag to be feeding on the 
fruits of his wealth ; (charitable deed) ; and on the contrary, the 
avaricious to he fed upon by the offspring of his ^ (a series of 
unabated care.) 
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OH ABSOCULTtNG ’WITH THE IGNOEANT. 


* " Tor gloom.’.’ — This line is completely poraphiostic ; ns onr 
idiom TTould not liear the sense ottheoriginelao closely in connec- 
tion with the foregoing line, vit. 

“ Zi jnbil gooreiinduh clioon teer hnsh, 

Ne amikhtu choon ehntnr sheer hash.” 

*' Fly from ignorance like an arrow. 

Nor be mingled like milk and engar.” , 

i. e; “ associate not with the evil, lest yonr sw^tness of dispo- 
sition and amiability he lost, as eager fades from the sight, and 
is compaxatiTely nhllifiedhy its admixture with milk.” 'We shall 
perceive a still greater propriety in this simile, when we consider 
that the Persians ate particularly fond of sweetmeats. 

■’ " Thy mate.” — Yari ghai jtc jU— Uiarally, th^compam’on 
of the cave ; i. e. an intimate or bosom friend. 

‘ V“ Thu gJohnVa Vtow." — •’knWe crngimA there is a saicaatiD 
play, ujmn the words, tc ^^suri jBhilan,nnd 

sari dar, “ the head of the ignoiant,” and " the head of the 
gnilowB. Nizamee, speaking on this subject in his usaal senten- 
tious way, says, *‘ tYbocver has in him, the jewel of pradence. 
has power over ercry thing,” 
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EULOGY OX JUSTICEi 


• “That distant monarch.*’ — Nonsheenmn. . This prince is 
also styled hy the native historians, Khosrou. He was cotempo- 
rary rrith .Tustinian, from srhom he retook several important 
conquests. The oriental writers are full of this illustrions 
monarch’s praises ; , he is the Aristides of the East. Of the same 
prince, onr author observes in his Goolistan, 

The name of the happy Nousheerwan still exists, from his vir- 
til’es, though very many years have elapsed since his decease.” 

^ " Withhold no kindness” — (riayut) from thy subjects (riyut) 
an elegant play of words in the original. On this subject 
Nizamee nobly observes, 

'■ Justice is a lamp for thee, enlightening night ; 

It is to-day, a tfompanion for thee to-morrow.” 


ox OPPRESSION. 


o 

* It has been but too often the custom, toSiccuse the Eastern 
writers of servility in style and language. The hold and ener- 
getic addresses of our author, are direct confutations of such 
sentiments. Throughout the whole of these pieces, there hteathe 
a fearlessness mid independence, not always found in European 
states. In the Goolistan, Suhdee is full^f coble invective against 


tyranny. 



ON AVAflICB. 


* " Of the spheres.” — A paraphrase of, “ the wealth of Coroon;” 
of whom we have before epohen. 

•’ The Pershms attach tbe same force to this term, in a saroaBtrc 
"point of view, as the English ,>1 ^.*." (j thnri ba toshdeed, 
■“ donhly an ass,” ia equivalent to n twice dnhhed fool. 

' " A second die.” — In the original there is a forcible analogy 

between the sound and sense ; thus versified by Dr. Gnobrist: — 
. as 

” With sterling coin, why still so loath to part. 

That each appears struck reeking from thy heart,” 


EtlliOGY ON PIETY AND DEVOTION. 


• “ Thus Strong,” — In the original, ugur 

buSdee meeyan — if thou gird thy loins ; if thou he fervently 
resolved. A phrase corresponding to the ” accingero se operi,” 
of the Romans. * 

■> " In devotion's streams.” — The translator has endeavoured to 
convey some idea of the elegant orientalism i •• c. t— il 
abi ihadut, the watera of devotion . — an expression foraibly con- 
trasted with the foUo^nji, — 

" Kib furda li atish, shuveo roostgnr." 

'• That thSu mayes* he saved from the Jlamn to-morrow.” 
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^ ' " Roys of piety,” — In the originolj the “ Lsmp of piety” 
the counterpart oT that heahtiful expression of the Psalmist, 

“ Thy word is a lamp unto my feet.” 

So also Nizamee, in the opening of his " SeVandnr namnh,” 

" Thou iUuminatest my mental vision. 

Making the lamp of thy counsel my guide.” 


ON SATAN AND SINNERS. 


« " The deepest dungeon.” — In the language of Sntidee, 
very energetio exproaaion, ^isafuleen 

“•the lower of the lowest,” so exactly Mdton: — 

" And in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threatning to ’devour me, open wide.” 

•’ The Feisian is simple, though forcible — 


For sugar is dissolved by water. 
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■ 01f*BmNK LOTE AND TVINE. 


‘ The reader not fail to recollect what has been said rela~ 
ivo to the Soofee doctrines 4 as this oonsideratiotf will at \>Dce' 
iTove the allegorical tendency of this poem» This is, in fact. One 
r thbso od^s which, thdogh beautifully allosire to earthly lovBy 
iaesa, has no more connection with each a theme, than the glowi 
ag images in the Song of Solomon. (Vide p. 14 , 15 , and 16 .) 

> " O’erpowering zest.’*— In th'e original JfJ 

'.Zonqi muatee,’’ ‘‘.rest of intoiicotion 8n"eipr^ion toft 
?old for onr idiom, though the poet by this fojofble image, repret 
ents the pious Soofee, aa being overpowered by the rich fulness 
if love divine. So also, though perhaps actuated by an evil 
irinciple, the (tSao'icKTiMV, that spirit-inspiration of the Pythia, 
mongst the pagan Grecians, * 


EULOQE on eotalty and teeth. 


» . 

* ‘ ‘ Leave broken faith," — As Suddeo was so unfortunate in his 

choice of a companion, we can 808106171)0 surprised at this little 
burst of invective against tho fair sex ; — such a sentiment is very 
rarely adopted by a Persian, 
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'' " Beggars for juSlice.” — ^Tha translator lias endeavonred to 
preserve the peculiar contrast of tiie originals and 

haj-kh’ah, and dad-ih’ah, " justice-begging and 
tax-begging.” , / 

' “The iaffer,” or unbeliever; literally “the path of the 
caffer -belted an allusion to the custom by rrhich all, who were 
not hloalem, were obliged to wear a broad belt, as a distinguish- 
ing mart of difference of faith ; but more particularly was this 
badge worn by the Biro worshippers and the 


OH THE IH8TABIL1TT OF XVORLDI.T OBJECTS. 


• “ And Lion-hearts.” — The translator has endeavoured to give 
some idea of the energetic compounds in the original — ^literally. 

Many fierce-horoes, army-breaking — 

Many Lion-men, sword-smiting, 
t “ All, all.” — The writings -of Suddee, as well in prose ss 
verse, abound with beantiful reflectjons on the instability of for- 
tune. There is a simple eloquence in representing the robes of 
life* as exchanged for those of day. A literal translation of this 

passage is much nlbre descriptive than the version in the text — 

* 

via. — 

" Who have rent the robes of life. 

And have withdrawn their heads, within the mantle of clay.” 




THB 


KHANJGARUH 


A FRAGMENT. 




INTRODUCTION 


TO 

THE KHANJGARUH.' 


The foUowiug tale, into which are introduced 
select Persian lyrics, (some of which hare appeared 
■with a verbal translation, very different from the 
spirit of the original,) does not confine itself exclu- 
sively to oriental imagery ; — the reader will not 
therefore be surprised at occasional allusions to 
European and even national ideas. 

“ Tb© men of gemos liure drunt tho wines and are departed. 

** Xnmes hare exhausted themseWes, except one. 

And no interesting tale remiun8unTecited(l>y my predecessorsy' 
• James. 

Alas ! poor child of Poesy, 

Young trembler ! — that no pitying eye 

Will deign ton iew with kindly ray 

Tile soTjows of thine early day ! 
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• 

Well, plnnder’d 6f thine heritage. 

Go, ■wander forth — thy tender age — 

Thine high descent — ^thy teax-gem^ d eye, 
May "win thee Pity’s monarchy ; 

Or tahe thy slender lute in hand 
And "Wonder to a ftireign land. 

Perchance, some pearl-blest orient shore"^ 

. • 

May swell thine early treasure’s store ; 

That thou returned, once more mayst stand 
In wealth of song, upon the land • . 

That, gave thy poet-sires their birth. 

The noblest royalty on earth ! 




THE KHANJGARUH;* 


• ' A. 

. FRAGMENT, 


’Twas with the early breath of mojn 
That told of infant Nature, bom 
Once more to smiles, once more to strife, . 
Lighting or clouding varied life, 

. ^(Tne cdionreh how'r hes'bny 

Farm’d into beifag too soon to die,) — 

When that the rose with lips apart. 

Expanded like the grateful heart. 

To catch the liquid wealth, that fell 

ft 

In pearly gifts ; — (each captive dell 

A 

With the rich ransom won from night, 

In tears adored the King of light) ; 

• The Khnnjgnruh, likt the old Engliih minstrel, formetlj" 
rored vrith hnrp in htmd, singing the nntioiitil victories nnd 
traditions. 
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’Twas tlieu tliy charms, Shirsfeian maid. 
That lighted tip each bower and ^ade. 
And hade thy maidras catch the joy 
That sparkled in thy glowing eye, — i 
A heaven .too faithfiil tb deceive. 

Too pure, too bright, the soul to grieve, 
'il^iih but one cloud of sombre hue. 
Athwart its purity of blue ; — 

When that thy golden tresses, fraught 
With lustre, triple splendor caught, ' 

4 

From'the bright Lord of vision’s ray, 

In gloiy rising o’er the day ; — ■ 

Twas then, that strayed that maiden fair 
In joyous wand’ringa; roving where 
Without thy walls, oh Shiraz, play 
rhe streams that quench an orient day ; 
i\jid with their 'babb’ling music, tell 
Df joys long past, no more to dwell > ■ 
itrith man ; by^flown and last«for ever, 
n the full tide of time’s swoH river j 
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Why didst thou, maiden, eaidy rise ? 
Was it to mark the rossal skies, 
Spreading their vast etherial plain, 

O’er which the Lord of light should reig 
In checkless -might, ’till o’er the WQrld - 
His blood-red banner were xmfhrled ? 

Or was it that thou loVdst to hear ' 
The Boolbool chaunt his early prayer 
Of love’s undying constancy, 

In strains so sweet as he would die, » 

■To the sweet rose, his blushing bride, 

With sister-blossoms by her side ? 

♦ 

(From beauly-courting-music here, 

Oh guard your bosoms lovely fair !) 

Was it for this, that in thy dress 
or nature’s purest loveliness. 

Thy footsteps at mom’s early prime 
To tliy lieart’^ melody kept time ? — . 

Ah, no I they are not these that move 
Thy gentle limbs so soon to rove ; , 
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So soon to quit Oblivion’s bovrer, , 

That shelter’d late so sweefa flower 

I feow thy heart, I know its prayer, 

* * 

Go find thy gentle lov«r, where 
'Yon purely pallid Jastoine, throws 
Her fainting beauty o’er the ro'se ; . • 

rdi' that she vies in perfume sweet, ' 

C ‘ 

l^’ith her rich regal sister’s state ; 

• But droops to see herself outdoney 

In the ripe, bloom she gazed upon. . \ 
There thou'wilt find.him; for ’tis.he 

• Love’s mariner devote to thee ; - • 

Ayho gazing on yon azmre sea, 
tlTjere floats night’s- silver skis’ above. 
(Freighted, too. oft* by phantom-love,). . 
Waits till those fleecy clouds, herjsail, 

^ Both twin bom time* and space shall veil 
And till the giant king of day 
Be throned in orient tyra'nny.j, * 

And he hath watched, — that gentle youth, — 



And morn shall bless his swerveless truth : 
"Eof well his eyes'Jhave’marh'ed each gem 

• That glitters in night’s' diadeto; 

And he, thus faitlifcd to her crown, , 

• Hath richly earned' a gem, his' own j— 

That maiden sweet, whom h6 shall wear /' ' 

. . f ’ * ' *•" 

• Upon a panting bosom dear. 

* *• ♦ * ' 1 * * 

On to our muse — for while she sings, * 
Time mocks her ■with his flaunting wings^ 
And he, a pilfring-bird, hath won' 

The golden fruits she fed tipoii. 

On to our tale — the youth is blest ; — 

By that fall word, thou know’st th? rest 
..T^he first sweet glance;-^too fondly sad, .■ 
To picture what the tongue Styles' " glad 
For that it tolls th’ o’erflowing heart, 

To mcet,ds to^bogin to p’art ; — 

’Tis, as the lirat and' last were there, 
AlTection^mingled with.dcsjiair ; 
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Bidding that* bird of love depalt, 

And nestle in a father’s heart 
Bor to a sire belov’d, Shire6n 
The solace of his days had been ; 

Since stricken by the steel of death. 

He watched a fond mate’s latest breath, ■ 

• I 

As her last glances' turned on him, 

•To life and loye for ever dim. - 
Since that dark hour, the summer tide ’ 
Hath nine tiines deck’d the jose’ his bride' 
And she, that Scion of their love, 

The ftdrest phmfin Beauty’s grove. 

Hath like the flower, such sweetness Won 
From the pure breeze and glowing sUn, 
That thou wouldst pause in wonder there, 
To view a^ earth-sprvmg foml, so fair ! 
Mysterious nature ! that thy trace, 

■Its magic pencil, o’e? the. face 
Of youth and,agB alike shouldst draw 
. So truckman cannot find a’flaw 
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And that, as early vigour bums,". 

The father in the son, returns. 

Thus, all thy ■n’orks of loftier mould 
Have still this tmth unshaken told. 
With voice that scorns the trumpet-call. 
The Great Unseen, is Sire of all. 

’T\cas faintly thus, in loveliness, 

(The earliest parent-beauty’s dress,) 

The daughter’s form in graces rife, 

Once more the mother (tailed to life. 

The ghoonchuh* and the bright muntoort 
Spread o’er her cheek their summer lure ; 
While throned in cirque, the golden hair 
Richly enchased her temples fair ; 
Whence central, an unsullied brow 
In spotless pmity, did moo ^ 

With smiles, as doth the polished gloss 
Tlie eye, before its light to pass. 

She mas all gladness, love, anci youth, 

The mortal prototype of trath. 

+ Tho White Violet. 


* Rose hud. 
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Her stature such, the captive gaze, 

Followed with pleasure, to the maze. 

Which love before its shadow cast. 

And viewed her, as she were the last 
Of beauty’s children left on earth. 

All mortal, save that heavenly birth ! 

Her glance, blue summer even’s sky, 

• 

’Neath which the weary heart would lie. 

Its woes forgot beneath that ray, 

’Till glowed the sunny cheek of day. ■ 

Sprang &oni her h6art each vvaibled wor(3 
As springs from fruit or flower, the bird 
Whose grateful minstrelsy, the ear 
Charms with its cadence sweet and dear. 
Sprang from her heiut, (as springs some flower. 
The breathing fulness of the bower,) 

Each lovely act; as from a soil 
Whose richness asks no human toil ; 

Thus beauty shed like hallowed ground, 

Music arid fragrance all around. 
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Hex’s too a glance, (froia Tvhich in sootli 
Spoke all that purity of truth,)' 

That had its parent-thought been sinning, 
The child’s sincerity were winning. 

Oh, thou the eye dost speak full tvell, 

What the weak tongue may never teU ; 
That Pharisee, his phrase exact 

O 

May boast, ’tis thine to act ! 
***>(:*** 

No marvel, then, if that fair maid • 

Should fearless tempt the flowery glade, 
"Where from the haunts of maddening strife, 
Rov’d the rich blessing of her life, 

In fond anxietj' to gain 
Full solace for a world of pain. 

And oh ! that meeting was as sweet 
*As were die envious moments fleet; 

For e’en that transient hour had shed ' 

Its mjriad blessings on his h^ad : 

Blessings which hardy lime outlast; — 

t. 

Still, still the present — re’er Uic pant. 
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What thoughts were his in that brief space, 
That, gazing on her happy face, 

Fond memory’s vision-form could roam 
From her, unto his cWldhood’s home ? 
Strange that a little point of time 
Can waft ns to a distant clime : 

That in an instant life can pass 

• 

Before the mind her mirror’d glass ! 

But ah, how soon the smiling toheh 
By the iron hand of Time is brohen ; 

It’s shiver'd splendors, only left 
To show us ’twas a precious gift ! 

I 

Whate’er his thoughts hath well nigh past 
That hour the goal of love — the lost. 
***«'»# + 

# 

Bless thee once more, e’er I can part, 

Yet — ^tear thee from this bursting heart. 

Yet stay — eacji pulse will have me tell 
The fon4 tale that I love too well. 

■^T 
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Thou ImotF’st indeed, dear youtli, I wot, 
Yon Sumun-bower/- joy-hallo'w’d spot, 
TJiere all our bright and festive throng 
Shall dance its waving Shades among, 

Soon as throughout the fervid sides 
The sun’s all-powerful splendour dies. 
Tfiere, dearest youth, if tliine the art 
(Unlike thyself) to act a part. 

Beneath you myrtle, thou wilt find 
A miasirers guise; — know’st my mind. 
Farewell — may Allah bless tby step, 

And in Uie paths of fortune keep ! 

— Farewell, sweet maid — I falter not 
To meet thee at the promis’d spot. 

Ijight of my eyes ! whilst thou art tlicrc, 
Within Uiis breast, Ibcrc dwells qot fear 
Tliat in this garb, their glances keen 
Should ken the idol of Shirccn. 

No ! ’tis for tlicc, my kin, m^' tribe — 

All, all that warrior-life could’brihc, 
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Are recklessj swallow’d up in one 
Deep passion, that o’er all.hath won 
Resistless sway j as streamlets that divide. 
Then roll heforo one miglity tide ; 

And Allah knows in exile here. 

No kindred’s biting taunts I fear. 

They may repent — ^may wisb undone 
The wrongs, that drove me forth alone, 

To herd with those who once, this life. 
Sought in the feud of rnortal strife. 

’Tis done — murmur not that fate 
Hath blest me with so sweet a male. 

May Khezar* guard thy lovely head — 
One last embrace — our hour hath sped. 

* * * # # # 

But time sails swiftly on the wing, 

’Tis sun-set, and the giant king, 

Lord of the tru^eljss victor-war. 

Who rushed to conquest from afar. 


• The Solomon. 
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• 

Doth quit tlic vast diurnal light, 

■\Vearied with smiting; and -vrith light 
As carnage glutted, on yon shore 
AH dripping red from battle gore, 

In awful majesty alone. 

Doth plunge him from his sapphire throne 
Itito the deep blue evening flood, 

C 

And turns it purpling into blood. 

Yet such tlie brightness of that ocean, 

Ere fades its blushing lint, — ^yotu motion 
Night’s marshall’d vassals, still is slow, 

From his high realms, to tliesc below. 

And he your king that warr'd on high 
Encas’d in gorgeous panoply, 

Doth scornful mock your idle shields, 

And lirc-tipp’d spears, as o’er ihq fields 
Of space tliey shed their serried light 
Full on your gloomy banner, night. 

Still ’twas in sootli a lovcb' hour, 

I\liosc brightness glow’d with chasten’d power, 

* 

• ♦ 
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Althougli day’s femd heat had fled, 

And left a nuldness in it’s stead ; 

Such as might tempt the panting maid 
To rove amid the flower-Mss’d glade. 

And hail the sweetness of a scene 
Where she alone is beauty’s queen. 

’Twas at this hour that nature sat?. 
Clothing thy verdure, Dil Goosha,’'^ 

The Soohbut — ^with its joyous throng 
Sporting those rosy bowers ameng ; 

All colder feelings were forgot 
Amid the magic of that spot; — 

Each statelier costume, thrown aside 
Before that bower, a beauteous bride. . 
•Twas at this sweet and melting hour. 

The maid of Shiraz, in that bower 
Was circled'by a joyous band. 

The warrior-beau^ of the laud, 

• Tlio name of the pleasure gardens outside of Sbirs* 

t Aaocinliyrtyoypletunro. 

M«2 
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W hils t, fleet in. chase as beam of light, 

A blue eyed girl, pursu’d her flight 
Through waving grove and flowery dell, 
Bloom’d with the golden asphodel. 

Till they recline their panting charms, ' 
Then melt into each othei^s arms. 

Thus fleeted on the sportive hour, • 

Till summon’d to that lady’s bower. 

Whore all the charms of nature meet. 

By kesubus and zTxma sweet. 

They hasten’d to that spot of mirth. 

To them, the sweetest upon earth ! 

The Khaujgaruh was thron’d on high, 

In lofty state of minstrelsy ; 

His fiowej-crown’d brows shed o’er the feast 
The rosy lustre of the east ; 

Whilst from his lute, in careless pride, 
Sweet garland^ wav’d, os from a bride 
. Wliomjie had early wooed, and won, ' 

To bless him with her sweetest song. 
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Of silken pleasure and of love. 

Bidding their pulses cease to rove 
.From that high throne, where :niusic shed 
Her CTO\vned triumph o’er his head, — 

Ere all in earnest accent pray, 

That he hnt one — one final lay, 

To soothe them nith its plaintive flow, « 
Would on the raptur’d throng b?stow. 

The Mootrib* spoke the listening chords, 
Who, trembling caught-their Prince’s words 
Trembling, but with extatic pleasure, 

To wander through the magic measure, — 
Trembling with joy, that they might tell 
They lov’d their princely Lord full well. 
Then o’er the tranced silence, stole 
rhese pl^tive warblings of his soul. 

Lingering in hopeless day-dreams here,*!" 

Of vision’d pleasures, maddening strife, 

• # 

• . • Minstrel. ^ ^ Prom the poems of Anrarce. 
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AH circling Iiim, as with a zone 
Of gems, round manly beauty thrown, 

By the flush’d lip their joy bespahe. 

Nor dared the listening-silence break; * 

Save that the echoes of the heart, 

Repeated oft their rapturous part. 

^But see, the minstreMrom his throne, 

In act all graceful, bends him down, 

And tends the ood* to that bright band 
That circling in his “presence stand ; 

The noblest forms and fairest, they, 

Tliat ovra the might of Shiraz’ sway ; 

’Tis lofty Daring, blending there, 

With timid Beauty, softly fair 
Valour and loveliness combin’d, 

Like Roostum to Zohara join’d.f 
A youth stopp’d forth, with doubtful glance, 
As conscious that on his advance, 

• • 

• Mom properly, the Ambian name for tlio Lnte. 

1 Roostum nW Zoliarp, ore the llenmles and Venoe of tho cut 
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GHTJZTO OP riAPIZ, 

“ Hail to the pinple shower, 

That streaming from yon bower, 

Bids the rich vintage emulate its glow! 

Oh ! say, what joys so' sweet. 

To charm the moments fleet ? 

Ah ! dream not future hours shall bless yoif so ; 
Life’s treasured joys that here would dwell, 
Like richest pearls, must quit their cell. 

“ Alas 1 for wild’ring love, 
a. <g:<ixe. j — 

The faithful heart’s oft los^ the careless blest! 
Come, study then with me, 

That 1 may quickly sec 

You tear your books; here worthless at the best, 

m 

Your sapient tomes, can ne’er impart 
A science written on the heart ! 

“ Would’st thpD,a heart to prize — 

A fomjjto fix thine eyes ? 
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Oh, oun in lovely woman both ilow sweet 1 
Who, robed in beauty’s light, 

Asks not the jewel bright. 

But haste ! — and with me seize the moments fleet; 
And let ns quafi", in spite of time, 

Yon vintage of celestial clime. 

“ Heavens kin this happy breast. 

Dwells, (oh ! how truly blest,) 

A lovelier idol than e’er temple shrin’d t 
Ob, then remember me. 

In spirit bowed to thee ! 

Yes ! by thy radiance o’er this dazzled mind. 
The god of day, in splendor warm, 

Mates not in lustre with thy form. 

^ « 

“ .\nd oh, let gratitude „ 

.\ltend on every good, 

t\Tiilst in the garden glows the purple bowl; 

All bail, yon blushing sloni 
Of roses, soon no more ! 
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* 

Then fill yon golden vase,’ and cheer the soul 
And now adieu — ^no kindred mind 
With Hafiz’ strains one fault will find!" 

Ho paused; yet Beauty’s glowing cheek 
Still for the minstrel seemed to speak, 

And plead as with a sister’s power 

For yet one favor, in the hour 

When life’s yoimg spring-tide just beginning, 

Her kindred fondness is most winning. 

Yet swayed not Beauty’s tempting suit, 
Tlie graceful mootrib; who, the lute. 

With modest gest, yet mantling brow. 

From pleasure’s animating glow, 

Hath tended to a youth, whose eyes 

O 

Glanced oy its form as on a pnze ; 

Some gem long hidden from the sun, 

At length by joy-crovrned searching won 
His raven loqjk^fell o’er a brow, 

■Whence as a foimtoin, seemed to flow 
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The streams of lights so dazzling pure 
That mortal orb might scarce endure ; 

Or, like the sUvery maiden’s light, 

Pore from her cloud-tress of the night. 

The eye did fondly turn on him. 

And -wish that light would ne’er grow dim. 
Pifie Sumun glittered in his hair. 

Like pearl-crowned Hope, with dark Despair ; 
His starry eyes all watchful, burning 
For those bright forms, that to him turning 
Did worship their unbormded sway. 

As Guebres do the God of day. 

(But ah 1 fair eyes, like stars, are bom 
Not to be worshipped, but to warn !) 

No roses did the maidens seek. 

Save those that glowing on his cheek, 

* Told that the nightingale of song,*" 

Would pour his sweetest note ere long; 

And soon, in sooth, this tale Jie^told, 

How Love, like Time, may ne’er grow old. 
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80NG OP tGELIiAIuUJDEEN. 

' Tell me, fond youti,” a' maiden said; ' 

Thou ■who in strangsi-climes hast roved. 

Lov’d of my heart 1 -where’er thou’st stray’d • 
What spot of all is most beloved f . . 

“ That spot,” sighed he, •“ is doubly blest,” 
WTiere dwells the fondest, and tlie.best** 

■ 'Though curbed in subtlest point of space 

That e’er by mortal orb was found, ' 

Smile but that Fairy queen of grace, 

' ' ' ♦ 
Vast plains of verdure wave around. 

Yes ! let the moon of Beauty shine* 

O’er yawning depth, 'tis light divine ! 

Fair Rose of love ! in dungeon gloom, 

Though darkest fates around us lower, 

Press’d to this bosom, wouldst thou bloom 

As sweet as in yon blushing bower. 

% 

• An aUusion to w’bo, from liia extreme beaotr, tras 

-led “Uie Moon of Ctmaiiiu" 
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With theCj fond sotdj to bless ‘these eyes, 
The realms of woe, were Paradise !” 

He ceased ; and every maiden cheek 
Seem’d gifted with the power to speak 
In mddiest characters apart, 

Tkfi very language of the hetut. 

And whilst’on these the minstrel gazed. 

Each pulse throbb’d high, and flashing, 
blazed 

The eye that saw, yet fain would die, 

In such a joyous misery. — 

— ^Then to the wond’ring life-warm’d throng 
(Yet group’d by magic breath of song 
To listening statuary), there rose 
An aged Shykli ; and though the snows 
Of ages rested on his head. 

No rose-bowers of his heart were dead; — 
And when his silvery accents broke 

‘ e 

Silence, the music-tranced awoke. 
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His glowing cheek and ^axkling eye, 
“Told how he blest the minstrelsy ■ 

^at wailed him, in’spite of time, 

To tlie lov’d beauties of a clime. 

Where his young footsteps lov’d to rove 
The natal soil of early love. 

In form he was Benevolence, 

And his warm heart,' a simbeam,.fwhence 
The chiU of wintry., age dispell’d,) 

Young joy to budding verdure swell’d. 

A power reign’d in that gentle tone 
As of a sovereign on his throne ; 

For whilst in mild captivity, 

Tlie vanquish’d chicftoin-passions sigh. 
To feel their liberty enthrall’d . 

By victor gentleness, that call'd 
Them to submit to that mild sway, 

They lov’d too well to disobey, — 

— Ho told of ma^y a distant scene 
In stranger-climes whore he had been ; 
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Of marvel both by land and Rood — 

Of verdant Tallies, dew’d with blood 
By the wild passions of a lord, 

Who, lon ely nature had ador’d, 

When, as with first love’s conscious pride 
He gaz'd on her as on a bride. 

— fie told, how Tubbut’s brow, height-dim,' 
(’NeaUi which the monster billows swim. 
Rearing their gorge-throats to the sun. 

As some rich prey they gaped upon,) 

Poured forth the vocal dissonance 
On its wild crest ; where raging dance 
The fiend-fires, till the ocean’s might 
Speak them away to primal night — 

Anon, he quits the darkling flood. 

And sportive, tells in archer mood^ 

1 

How nasal-trumpeted, the lawn 
Your well veil’d forms, Goolim Goshan* 

• Tho Goolim Goslian, oto a race Djen wboso ears are so 
large, tliat ono of tlicm setrea for n mottrcjs, tho other for a 
counterpane. 
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Viewed with amaze, that ye had lai 
’Neath such a handsome counterpan 
— Hints how the stitmger Nozarene, 

In Jaboolsa,t where he had been, 

Told of Shah Midas’ ear-crowm’d bliss, 
No coverlid compared to this. — 

Then next, the wondrous tale he weaves. 
How Suduh’s"^ festal night receives 
Its fire-memorial-blazon’d tome. 

True os the annual circles come : 
Recording marvel-deeds of might 
By Hbshang ; when to deadly fight 
He dol’d the dragon ; whom he slew 
By deed as simply strange, as true. 

Anon he sings with meaning smile, 

The story o( the wondrous isle. 

Where, height-astounding from below. 
The Waqwaq'’ rears his ample brow ; 

• Tho Eaatera niuno for on inhobitont of Christeudot 
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How hang his leaf-shields of sc'a green. 
Fencing the skull-fonn’d fruits, where seen 
Axe the mock’d features of our race, 

Though far less tempting in their grace. 

How, when its tress salutes the ground, 

There issues forth a plaintive sound. — 

— ^^The Neemtun^ next his strictures see, 

A duplicate mortality ; 

Sad puzzle-forms, both loss and gain, 

Who lightly flit o'er hill and plain. — 
**•*•<!***' 

He paus’d, and at his kind behest, 

Stepp'd forth a youth, through whoso warm 
breast 

The early tide of love was flowing, 

Like the first streamlet, o’er the glowing 
And arid waste, in silence still ; 

Unvoiced before by that sweet rill, 

Whence o’er tlic soil its parpnt-flow 
Bids countless flouTet-childrcn grow. 
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Then to the Chunk’s melodious strain 
He thus rehearsed love’s youthful pain, 

anvzvL OF jamee. 

“ These silken-curtain’d orbs while sleepinE. 
But my good angel vigil keeping, 

The night — the live-long night 
Thine angel-form of light 
Imaged my happy soul ! 

“ That warbling melody, sweet singing. 

O’er my rapt soul still ringmg, — 

Heavens ! in Uiat blissful dream, 

How flow’d the honied stream 
O’er thy dear lips ! — ah ! deem 
Not my,poor mem’ry, djdng, 

Gould grasp those blessings flying ; 
Though till the da%vn, through night, 

I strove to.check their flight, 

Th^se accents sweet are gone. 
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Yes ! to these .eyes theiday ahems clouded, ' 
And brightest smw thomselves.nie shrouded, 
Till graced by beauty’s dress . , 

Thine otvn sweet loveliness. 

0 

Thrice blest .the day, that raising 
These ^es which raptur’d gazing, 

Beheld tliy lovely face 
Profuse qf angel grace ! 

Eyes ! from such grateful pleasures glowing. 
Louche Y0 hlest! your rays bestowing 
Upon her form of beauty rife, 

Eor whom, hath pass’d this waking life, 
In fond anxiety.” 

[is lips are mute — ^but still the sound 
f the rich melody, yon hills rebound 
In loving echo to the plains ; 

Where, o’er their festive boweret, reigns 
The genius of a minstrel^, _ 

Too pure and spirit-like to die. 
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We love to mark Kght echo roye, 

t 

Tis Beauty hasting after Love ; 

Or likest, as they chace each other, 

Sweet sisters sportiilg with a brother ; 

His step though firm, more fleet in flight ; 
They follow him with footfall light, 

But ne’er o’ertake though swift in sooth. 
The wanderings of that first bom youth. 
Yet scarce those sounds had died away 
In liquid notes of softest sway. 

Ere rose a wild and plaintive note 
From heart-strings as by sorrow smote ; 

Or like the chords, to which the wind 
Has sighed a tale of griefs ; — the mind, 

As its last murmuring sweetness dies, 

-V 

Melts with jts soul of sympathies. 

Tlie minstrel rose — all pale his brow 
From- sorrow’s maddening torrent-flow. 
True he was ypung — ^yet, in one hour, 
Donn tln^ ravine of life, did pour 
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SucTi floods of grief, they swept away 
The verduie of his spring-tide day. 

That cheeh, that brow, so deadly pale. 
Told but too true the bitter tale, 

That blanched as by the spirit-storm 
That animates the ocean’s form. 

Like to its wave-lashed bosom white, 

C 

His pallid brow broke o’er the sight ; 

Then, as griefs billows o’er him roU, 

Thus murmurs forth his drooping soul. 

onTTzm. OF snosBoo, 

*• Prostrate before thy door I fall 
Each night, in agony of soul, — 

Each day condemned to hopeless thrall, 
I mourn in sighs thy loved controul. 

r 

>■ { 

“ Forget not then this broken heart 
Tliat still loves on in dark despair, 
Deems it an age, since lorn r^art 
From all of life it held mosUdear.^ 
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Yes ! — ^when the latest ling’ring breath 
Shall melt to dust this tottering frame, 

A faithful heart unmoved by death, 

In wounds shall bless thy cherished name !” 

And hath he paused, and can it be, 

That we with such sweet minstrelsy, 

Should lose the form whose noblfe brow 
Beam’d with a last and transient glow ? 

So, mute, and bending o’er the charms 
Of faded beauty in our arms, 

We grieve to find the spirit flown 
From what we loved to gaze upon. 

Oh life ! thy fairest blossoms, blow 
Over time’s torrent ; whose fierce flow, 

•(When the wild blasts of anguish, tear 
From their sire’s arms those children fair,) 
Sweeps them more fierce than tempest breath 
Into the gloomy^ vale of death. 
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But list j — a voice is on the mr 
, Of summer tide, so sweet and clear, 

That the soft Badzeen’s* gentle sigh 
To his night-love, the listening Ny,t 
Hath calmed its whispering tale, that he 
hlight list to that sweet minstrelsy. 

- V 

■- ghuzdi. op hapiz. 

“ Yok rose bowers, blushing stand, 

The lilootrib is at hand. 

And the rich vintage flashes in the bowl. 

’Till to tliese longing arms 
Hastes the dear nympth that reigns within my soul 
Say where art thou my angel fair, 

Oh haste and snatch me from despair. 

“ Why beats so heavily 
A heart that joys in thee. 

Whilst in the gloomy circle of tho’ grave f — 

t^The Heed. 


The ZephjT. 
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Show me ^he path to joy, 

« 'Where, with unmixed alloy, 

Th^ blushing vintage spreads its purple wave ; 
Tell me, ye youths and maidens, tell^ 
Where is my lovely infidel ? 

“ Oh ! wert thou, fair one, mine, 

Thy hard should not repine 
At the wild blasts that strip life’s tragrant bower 
Alas ! where richly glows 
The full-flushed jieerless rose. 

In regal beauty over every flower 

That drinks the fragrance of the mom. 
Blooms she without her taunting thorn ?” 

« * 

Thus music shed her charms around, 

Making of earth some hallowed ground. 

Round which its^irit-beauty, roved 

In guardianship of what it-Iovcd. 
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— And now the gilded spheres on high, 
With their rich clusterings tempt the eye 
Those golden blushings of a tree 
Which branches in immensity, 

And with its glowing hangings bright, 
Feasts the vast regions of the night ; 

Till rock’d by Time’s expiring force 
In his last struggle murmuring hoarse. 
That vision-food of spirits fair 
Shall fall, then melt to formless air. 

Yet list ! — again the brightening theme 
Of the Kumanchu, like a beam, ‘ 

Sheds o’er the gloomy maiden Night 
Its grateful soothings ; as young Light 
Smiles on the darkling Soombool’s* hair. 
To vest her witli his radiance fahi 
So, from that festive bower, the voice 
Of melody, tlieir hearts rejoice, 


* TLo Uyacinui. 
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Who ■wand’ring in tie Inflight hour, 

, Rove the goolgusht,* inid fruit and’ flower ; 
^hd fondly deem themselves forgot . 

Amid the sweetness of that spot, 

Where the rich ghoonchu’s deepening flush, 
And the ’wild streamlet, in its gush 
Of silv’ry melody, (eve’s dying song,) 

Warble Md blush the banks among.' 

Yet when that strain in accents clear. 

With sudden sweetness reached the ear, 
ll spoke to thorn, as one wo'cAd. toil 
A tale of joy, to those whom well 
He lores ; in accents fleet. 

By joy unhoped for, doubly sweet. 

Thus as they thread the Suroo f groves, 
Chacing t(jeir footsteps. Music roves ; 

Till finding them, in whispers near. 

She pour’d this tale upon the ear : — 

• The orening _ . 

t Cypress — a troo which the Persians consider ns the emblem 
cf an elegant «tntaro. , 
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GEt:r2UI, OF HAFIZ. 

" Yes ! thou art fair, — oh how surpassing fai 
'And wheresoe’er thou art, that spot is sweet ! 
Those suony smiles half veiled — ^that sportive air — 
My heart must feel, and it must fondly heat I 

Puffe as the new bom, softly tinted rose, 

Thy budding ctarms to gentle love incline, 

Thy cypress-form, its waving shadow throws 
O’er all thy beauty’s bower, in grace divine ! 

Sweet is that playful innocence of love, 

Which bids thine early cheek unveUed to smile ; 
Lovely that eye, whence tender glances rove, 
Lighting thy stature with its gentle guile. 

«. 

“ harden of vision ! in thy richer tint 
Glows the full image of that lovely flower ! 

Steals o’er each sense, the hyacinthine scent. 

With breath of jasmine in thy beaut’s bower ! 



“Though o’er thy path, oh level in checkless 
might, ■ ■ 

Traverse the torrent of unshrinHng grief ; 

StUl o’er this drooping heart, thy cheering sight 
From far, hath shed the balm of sweet relief. 


“ Yet, ah ! agam I sihk before those eyes, 
Till o’er the faintings of this wither’d heart ; 
Thy gloAving cheek, a second sun, arise 
To glad its pulse, and life and light impart ! 


‘ Yes ! o’er the desert vast, in quest of thee, 
Girded with ceaseless danger should I roam, 
Thy lovelorn minstrel, o’er th’ immensity 
Would joy to rove, and deem that space a home." 


The strain hath ceas’d; and ne’er did sound 
Of melody, o’er magic ground 
Of Burtail,' Bych sweetness cast, 

As in tbqpo acc^euts murmured past 
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Oh, Music ! thou dost leave the breast 
As doth the Boolbool his warm nest, 

To shed through nature, all abroad, 

a 

The bliss his warbling soul o’erflowed 
Yet oft, like him,* thine accents tell, 

Man, for his peace, hath lov’d too well. 

rose, amid that blushing throng, 

The plaintive breathings of this song. 

OEtJZtrL OP JAMES. 

“ My life for thee its mantle fair 
Rends from the anguish’d grasp of grief. 

Joy of my heart ! — to glad this sight, 

Tlien haste and calm my wild despair ; 

For, from this heart, where thou art chief, « 

• Thy dearest name ne’er takes its flight; 

Though fly, each season (cloth’d with care 

• The Boolbool i* said to otter the m^attplaintiTe notes, from 
bu passion for the Koso. 
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And hopes that ne’er can bring relief,) 

flowing stream,— the rose’s faded leaf!” 
•'•X 

A 

' Yes 1 — ^in that form of graces rife. 

Thou heax’st a thonsand captive hearts. 
Heavens ! that a breast where pity glows, 
Should light the flames of fiercest strife ! 
StiU, as night’s shade its balm imparts, 
This step, its scarce heard echo throws, 
’Neath the lov’d fane which shrines my life, 
No hope within this breast upstarts. 

Pierc’d by the restless pangs affection darts. 

■ “ Too oft from fierce undying pain, 

In spirit desolate, this drooping head 

A 

Is veil’d in ashes ; — oft is bowed 

ft > 

In agony of wretchedness, to gain 
Her smile, from me for ever fled 1 — 

For when tlic tArdam of song hath flowi 
Through (Aty, and o’er desert plain, 



inou neeasc it not ; and liopo is dead, 

■ Whicli o’er me once, its glowing raptures shed 

t 

“ Thou fair and flexile branch of love, 

" Scorn not the rough and humble thorn ; 

Oh, let thy minstrel cease to rove, 

Ntr bid his heart thine absence mourn.” 

L 

Why should the pangs of grief assail 
One human breast ? — -It tells this tale, 

That he alone hath wrought his woe ; 

Than self, he hath no bitterer foe.- 
Spirit of man ! thou art the blast 
That sweeps his life-cloud, darkling past 
A sky where all was once serene. 

And not one sombre tint was seen ; 

■ Now, oft surcharged with black’ning crime. 
Thou burst’s! in fury, o’er a clime, 

Where all were peace, and jpy^ and love, 
(Flowers of the Paradisal grove,) 
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But that thy fierce, remorseless breath, 

' t * » 

doom them to an eady death ! 

But nark ! how chang’d the plaintive pleasure, 
To the gay mootrib’s joyous measure. > 


OmjZTO or BUftEBB. 

0 

“ Each instant how sweet, in the circle of joy, 
When truth and affection shall glow in the glass ; 
Oh, ne’er can such bliss the fleet moments employ. 
"As beams o’er the heart, when their pure pledges 
pass ! 

“Strike, strike anew chbrd, fairest minstrel di\ine, 
As tire cup-bearer gracefully fills up the bowl. 
How blest is the union of music and wine ; 

How blest the full rapture they shed o’er the soul. 

1 

“Yet, alrl tender rflcfwrot of beauty and love, 

Deem not thci thy loveliness ever shall bloom, 
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Like tlie verdure of spring-tide, that vesteth yon 
grove, 

t 

To charm, and then fade, is thy pitiless docm.. 

“How long shalt thou, fairest, by absence be veil’d, 
Whilst the tears of affection imceasingly flow ? 

Oh, when shall the heavens, which these sighs 
have assailed, 

Compassion thy minstrel, his anguish and woe !” 

“ Why, music, are thy tender powers 
(Shedding o’er hearts, as dew o’er flowers,) 

Food for their crescive faculty. 

Doomed but too fleelingly to die ? 

Oh, couldst thou, like the happy stream 
^ Of Mooijan,^ shed o’er life’s dark'dream 
As much of joy, or more, or less, 

As man may list, how should we bless 

* The nnme of a mountain in Persia ; wlience ihsues a spring, 
said to flow in proportion to the water required, ^ 
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The sympathies that houtid thee here, 
In charity to such a sphere. 

have the fairest earth-forms sped 


Before the blast that bowed their bead ? 


And why do rugged rocks, out-dure 
Mom’s glorious sun, and breathings pure i 
Why doth the thom-dad wilderness 
Outlast the virgin rose’s dress ? 

TVhy doth the lovely summer sky 
So fleetly fade before the eye ? — 

All, all, but tell us from our birth, 

The fairest forms are not for earth. 


And thus to Music, it was given, 

To fly from earth, and enter heaven. 

Yet thence, in pity to our race', 
hou glancjest on thy wing of grace 
Down to earth’s sons; then breathes thy sigh 
Of the Great Spirit of Harmony : 

Here mansioi^d ihen, oh, cease to rove, 

And chaijn with what thou chorm’dst above ! 
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“ Yet list ! — once more that thrilling strain 
Pours its rich cadence o’er the plains 
And as it floats upon the gale, 

i 

It tells of hope and joy, a tale.” 

GHUZUI. OF IUlFIZ. 

“A gentle minstrel, at sweet eventide, 

(Ne’er may he feel the grief such strains reveal’d) 
Pour’d forth in trembling song, the plaintive tid' 
That sigh’d of sorrows and of love conceal’d. 

“O’er my rapt soul its gentle warbhngs flow’d 
In murm'ring streams, so sad, yet wildly sweet. 
Thrill’d to the plaintive call, each pulse, and glow’d 
Each vein, with passion’s sympathetic heat. 

^’Twas on a night, when that a fairy form, 
(Whose golden locks, shed o’er the fiigid soul, 
Lite suns o’er wintry snows, ^ lustre warm,) 

Bore in her graceful hand the blushing bowl. 

Cl 


1 
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‘^Soon as bar glance nay sad and plaintive mood 
'^'^rvey’d, — ^my listless limbs — my drooping state, - 
Her^ nerous band bigb raised tbe glowing flood 
I sigbed, ab ! bbss-affording, gentle mate, 


^‘Long as the rubied stream shall love to glide. 
Fill’d by tby magic band, thou lovely fair, 

This burden’d being, in tbe blufliiiig tide 
Shall ceaseless plunge, till freed from every care. 


“ May heaven preserve thee, gentle being, and love, 
From every grief vfith wbieb ewt world is rife ; 
Thy lot be blest on earth — be bliss above. 
Through earthy joys below, and heavenly life !” 

The Mootrib paused ; yet every eye ^ 

Spoke bow tbe soul of sympathy, 

Enshrin’d within its earthly fane. 

Held o’er each heart a happy reign. 

Thus cbaine(ib5'- joy, cacli wond’ring gaz 
Insatiate»3till-<jf those sweet lays, 
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Fix’d its brigM beam -n-bence plaintive, there 
Arose this song upon the air : 


GmjznL.or eexai. 

“•-pausing still, — and still admiring 
All thy btanty-vested light, . 

Why, my sonl, such charms desiring 
Roves thy fascinated sight ? 

“ The God of day, himself upraising 
Enamour’d of thy glowing charms. 
Feasts on thy light; smd fondly gazing 
Owns thee his bride, and ga2dng warms. 

c 

‘ Senai ! such blissful pleasures fleeting. 
Bloom but in supernal clime ; 

Sigh not for a second meelinig ; 

Life returns no second tim?.^ 
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Then in deep homage to the pow’r 
Of beauty, thron’d within that bower, 
"boated above the breathing hall 
'Of regal Nature, clothed in all 
Her pride of loveliness, a song 
Tliat whisper’d thus the groves among :• 


GHUZUl OP OOKPI. 

3y a glance she stole this captive heart. 
Such should the charmer be ; 
ty a single draught was soothed its smart, 
Such should the vintage be ! 

ler loveliness feweet, which in silence, rose 
^ Unseen, — to these longing eyes 
in its golden flush of beauty glows; — 

So, should such grain arise ! 

iViUiout and rvithin me are imprest 
A thousand fprms of thee. 
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So should that temple be truly blest, 

In the land of idolatry. 

" "Whilst over absence dark’ning hour 

Thou shedst the enchantments of lore, 
I sank beneath sleep’s oblivious power 
Such should enchantment prove ! — 

“ Yet I glance around, I sigh and I smile — 
I scatter — gather — I groan, — 

Lost in that dream of wdld’ring guile. 

So be the madman known ! 

“ And, when the night of sorrow’s gloom 
Shroudeth hope’s rising spark, 

Then, the drooping soul no joys iilnme, 

C 

, Thus is its mansion dark.” 

Then, mid the prime of Eeihnts might 
Rose a bright form ; whose rpcal light, 
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As tlie staf-clioirs that tranced the sky, . 
Shed music through her speaJdug eye, 
Srii^etly as at the planet-hirth, 

Those sons of light rqoic’d the earth. 

So Music, from her heaven of graces. 
Illumed those fond and glowing faces. 

All must have felt, who once had seen, 
There stood thy lovely form, Shlreen ; 
Then from these tones, the listening lute. 
By love entranc’d, by wonder mute, 
Withheld his voice ; that raptur’d, he 
Might list to this sweet melody. 


onuzui. OF JA2IEE. 

“On what bright spot of earth I fix. my home, 
I 'feel thee, inmate of that dwelling fair ; 

Or where, o’er vcr^ured flowret lawn I roam, 
1 hail thee smiling, for I find thee there ! 
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Should balmy slumbers veil this fringed light, 
Or my lone footsteps echo through the cell, 

' I own thee in those opiate shades of night ; ^ 

I feel thee — for thou deign’st with me to dwell. 


“ Slid the convivial goblet’s blushing glow. 

Mid tii6 wild wand’rings of the busy throng, — 

t 

Nought, save thine own sweet image may I hnow; 
None, save thee, fairest, rove those crowds among. 


“Where’er thy lamp of beauty, beaming bright, 
Vests gloom with vision’ d glories, ever there, 
Circling thy ray in pleas’d, yet hopeless flight, 
The flutt’ring captives of thy charms appear. 

“*If, whete the reeling floods of riehes flow, 
ThitUer my way-worn, longing footsteps tend, 
This hand no goblet bears, forfeit I know. 
Thine is in every guest's, thou bounteous friend ! 
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“Freed firom the sacred, garb that vesteth me, 
'If I but plunge in swift impetuous whirl 
Into fee bliss of thy perfection’s sea, 

I find thee in each shell the precious pearl. 

“ Spreads wide around, the busy ceaseless roll 
Of drumming vanity — and some would proyp 
Their kindly worth ; but my fond happy soul, 

• Thee, thee alone can feel, — thee only love 1” 


CANTO II. 

#*■*#** 
Thus, mid their joyous revelry, 

The grape had banished every sigh ; 
.^d golden vases sighed around 
The magic breath of fairy ground ; 

For, fill’d with every choicest flower 
That swell’d the^granco of the bower, 
There dro^op’d around a budding showci 
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When — hark to the crash as of falling trees, 

,1^0 fierce for the sound of the rising breeze ; 

Harkl^-’tis the rush of the Afghan bond, 

As gleams on the vision each moon-lit brand. 

A moment’s pause — then rvith fearful haste 

Each sword flew firom its scabbard ; — aghast 

Every cheek that had blushed at its praise, * 

And white were thelips which had glow’d in the blaz 

Of a love as intense and ardent, -as e’er 

Flamed in the breast of maiden dear. 

.Uprose that flower-crown’d minstrel chief. 

His brow oppressed with darkest grief; 

But with a bearing stem and dread. 

As reckless when or where ho bled 

Then waving high his flaming sword. 

Swift to his clear and skilful word, 

The banded youth of rdgorous ago. 

To foil the desperate foeman’s rage. 

Compass’d the civtrancc yrf that bower, 

Devote ndthin that dreary hour 
o 
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The Afghan chieftain paused awhile ; 

Then with a darh and bitter smile, 

“ Yi%ldye, or by the' prophet’s head, 

Your lives are in an instant speth” 

Proud chief, thy menace I defy, 

Nor reck I when and where I die. 

So ’tis for Pars and victory !” 

Nor Alchoon hears what ha hath said. 

He is already with the dead ! 

While yet Ihose threats in vengeance brake, 
Dashed by the shot of a tophaike,* 

The Afghan chiePs uplifted arm 
■ Sank powerless on his bleeding form. 

<?ne moment erst, his low’ring eye. 

Could heaven, and earth, and man defy: 
One moment erst, his blade was clenched 
By hand that nq^er from danger blenched : 
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Like rook rmiruffled "by the bcean, 

fortress by the whirlwind’s motion ; — 

Likl* dizzy cliff engloomed-by time, 

Trenching in clouds his brow sublime, — 

With all their mossy strength and force, 

The, minstrel warrior checked their coursp- 
Though steely waves around him roll, 

Not one can shake his mighty spnl ; 

, For, rock-like, mid that billowy strife, 

He seems to bear impassive life 
^ From scathing balls that cleave the van, 

■ And scarcely seems a deatli-doomed man. 

Well cleft his steel at the close of day, 

For the dead around in warm hills lay ; 

Yet madly on the Afghans rush, 

* 

’Though eve^ tree and shrub and bush 
With gouts of blood all deeply blush. • J 
— Thick as leaves stript off by the bias 
shock, — , • • 

Tliick as fpam-bells dash’d op the sea-born rock, — 

O • ^ 
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Of the minstrel warrior hastily glanced ; — 

^lis pith fearful force, at the wretch he hath lancei 
— ^But late the vengeance, ihat was due 
To him who led that impious crew,' 

» • it 

For urged hy thousands in their rear, 
Fate-blinded, and unlmbwing fear. 

They overwhelmed that gallant band ; 

Though desperate still, and hand to hand. 

They sternly struggle to the last, 

’Tis but an instant — it is past. 

.The youth of Farsistan are driven 

* ' A 

As flahes before the blasts* of heaven. 

t 

V 

Their bowret, late a Paradise, 

Is filled with dying ehriehs and cries ; — 

The garland roses that drooped o’er 
Tliefeast, aretdeeper bloomed with gore, 

ft- fr » « ■<! *f ' 

ft + « « a 

One lofty dome woS blazing yet. 

By that blood-hardened crew l^sct, 



When the falling crash of tlie blackened pile 
As its flashings gleamed on their demon smile, 
Drove forth the mretched ; (who had lain ■* 
Till now concealed,) to the 'scorching plain.— 
An aged man, of warrior mien. 

To dash from the burning pile was seen, 

(f 

Whose hoary locks like silver shone 

As they streamed in the blaze ; — yet not alone. 

His child clung to her father’s hand, • 

The other grasped his glittering brand. — 

Pale was her cheek— and a bitter sigh 
Burst from her heart ; — and her frenzied eye 
Glared fiercely on the savage crew, 

As wildly on the foe, her maddened father flew. 
Light were the spears’ or sabres’ stroke 
Qn a heart well nigh with sorrow broke;— 
Light were the ball of whistling lead 
On a heart with grief but well nigh sped. 

The mightiest sons of Koordistiui 
Circled the bravo cjid aged man; » 
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Many a cut and deadly thrust 

Glanced round his fenceless head and bust 

Many a whistling shot and ball 

Pierced through the vest of the veteran taU ; 

But though with death they all seem rife, 

Not one hath pow’r to tahe his life. 

With age’s silver-crested brow, 

Who life-chann’d, thus derides tiie foe ? 
Whiose sweeping steel, like volleyed light. 
Seals up their eyes in endless night ? 

Who matchless thus, mid that iierce scene i 
’Tis he, thy mighty sire Shireen ! 

# * * * * * 

But within ken of the warring shout 

m 

What ensigns those, that streaming out 
To the blue vault, spread broad and free. 

The moon their argent canopy ? 

What EOundS|^aiBid the conflicts roar 
Still clo^r near Eerania’s pow’r ? 
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What bannered crescent’s silvery light 
Bursts on our view this horrid night ? 

It isj it is Ehorassau’s might ! — 

With a deafening shout that space they reach, 
Whence, within ken of Tnprmchu’s* reach. 

The desperate strife they madly try 
Wfi* bleed for Fars and victory. 

Wildly to the conflict then. 

Rushed the banded might of men ; 

Smiled each ambushed sword, as he sprang 
Jthf'annni’!? jmd jdarthvg'.taig' 

3is murderous voice, as by death unappalled, 
Bach Toozbash his dan to the onslaught called. 
Mark ye the chief that heads yon band. 

Deep sworn to crush his native land ? 

WTiat wrong, that hidden or confejt, 

Mfiy rankle in that hanghy breast r 
Thine Yoosoof, warrior minstrel, thine 
The name devote at vengeance’ shrine. 
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’Tis he !-rrI see Mm in the van. 

Thy recreant chie^ Afghanistan !”. 

Such were the bitter -sounds, that broke 
From the fierce prince, whoseMaiing i 
The Ooyemak* to deeds of fame. 

Each worthy of their ancient name. 

Tis Yoosoof ! a- sire’s curses, light 
Upon the base and dastard flight- 
That left thy, tribe, to band with those 
Thy brethren deem their bitterest foes." 

Father, — ^not mine the deed, that led 
To hazard this devoted head ; — 

Not mine the . meed, that scornful brow, 
Whose taralings bade me join the foe : 
Thy tribe, that' lightly held my fame, 
Shall feel I bear no changeling name.” 


Ntuno of the Tnitar and Afgbim tiibt. 
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That o’er a' are datfe trimnph won! 
Another hand, ^^orassan’s call 
^Hath willed to speed the deadly ball 
That pierced the Koolnh* on his brow. 
And laid that towering forehead low. . 

Thy “ fortune sleeps,” Afghanistan ! f 
And valor's fire, that blazing ran 
Through breasts no terror might appall, 
Is quenched by that high chieftain’s fall. 
Yet still a tried and faithful few 
Unto the last, to vengeance true, 

With arm all camage-faint, and brow 
With red toil reeking, to the foe 
Hiurl the last defiance there, 

The bitter moimtings of despair, 

Ere hemmed in, that tameless band 
Sank upon Eorania’s land I — 
**♦:*'*** 

* The mUitarjr cop* > ■* 

t A-faYOTHopbrnso of Fjrdoasee. 



NOTES. 


^ Tbe boolbool is said to utter tile most plaintive and affecting 
notes, as Uiongh addressing the rose. , 

t" An enstom periphrase, to express the modest blushes of the 
minstrel when nbout to sing. 

' “ Tnbbut’s brorr.” — A mountain, on the summit of which is 
n well, whence (according to Eastern belief) forty differttat voices 
are distinctly beard; excepting when it miy. It is situated in 
the midst of the sea, and hums perpetually, unless when the 
flames are extinguished by the waters of the ocean. 

* •' Suduh.” — Is a festival night, on which the Persians light a 
number of large fires, in commemoration of the following popular, 
tradition: In the time of king Hoshang, (about 860 years before 
the Christian era) a monstrous dragon infesting the country, (ho 
* king himself attacked it with stones ; when one of them falling 
.rrithpiwidgtvuis.fome jpuirmnnUm^ junusk £xp, jut* .thp.hn'dugm 
and the surrounding trees in a blare, and comnmed the dragon in 
the flames. 

« “ The ^Yaqwaq.'’ — A tree which grows in some of the Indian 
islands, to the height of about o hundred cubits ; having leaves 
like shields, of a sea-green colour, and fruit resembling a'human 
head, with ears, eyes, nose, &c. When agitated by the wind, it 
benSs its bnmobes to tbe ground, making tbe sound " waqwuq,” 
whence it is noniod. ^ 

( “ The Noemtnn.” — A species of imaginary being, having 
half a face, one eye, one arm, and one foot ; it is male and female ; 
the male having tbe right bond, foot, &o., nndtho feinalo tUe loft: 
when united, they resemble one bnmon figure : when separate, 
they are' supposed t:>ndi with amaxing velocity on one foot, and 
are considered very dangerous and cruel. 





FUGITIVE PIECJiS; 
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' TOGETHEB, -WITn 

j 

SOME EXTEACTS EROM .A MS. POEM 

BNTl'n.ED, 


‘^THE WILDERNESS.” 




FUGITIVE PIECES, 

extracts-, &c. \ 



’‘TO mii<ton. 


Os 1 ^first and last of mortal race, baptized 
As in a flood of sacred melody, 

•t- 

•How dotb the wing of eaithbom Poesy 
“ Droop ’neath thy spirit-soarings heavenward! 
Eranght with th’ ethereal essence, thou upborne 

♦ , • -r 

Companion-spirit of the starry choirs, 

At once dost sing, — at once dost sing and shine, 
Till ip the deathless music of that lay. 

The ear driilks in thy, godlike melody — ^ , 

The fading eye droops o’er that flood of light 

Itc iC * 


T-np.ffKhlR- 
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Lead forth the twin-bom glories of the day ; 

Yemoming stars ! that form’d Ae primal choir, 
JSymn with tlie " sons of God,” yonr deathless* 
Sire. 


Ocean of waters !-W)n whose breast upborne, 
Floateth in matchless pride, earth’s might;^ftrk,« 
Where brooded, ere tliy form was^hannel-wom, 
The Father-spirit o’er thy surface dark, — 

Ocean of waters !— -since, that awM birth, 
Thy checkless voice hath warn’d the sons of 
earth 1 


Earth ! on whose lap the infant sons of Spring 
Do ope their golden mouths in early love, — 

Or o’er whose bosom, on the glittering wing. 
Floats the full harmony- of praise above, — , 

Rich parent ! from whose form our birth was 
won. 

Join in the»c^oir, and aid thy first-bom son! 
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Uneartliy melody ! whicli preludest 

Him, triune chorus of the universe, . .. 

The.present, past, and futoe, — the I AM,-— 

Say -why the- lord of Egypt, with vast sway, 

Ruling o’er countless hosts, was doomed to M 

With lofty ruin ? — ^Pride, — the primal source 

Of woe Pride, which ethereal spirits hujTed 
/ 

Down from a thione more lofty ;-*-and a realm 
More glorious ! What marvel then, that.ond 
Of grosser mouldj^teirestriol, should 'succuihb 
To that dark principle, which first unsphered 
Harith,* the brightest orb of seraph light ? 

If. *■ , * * ■ * iC 

What time the impious bondage of the cast, 
“A royal priesthood, and a chosen race” 
Clashed to tlic soil, and that the stifled groan 
Rose with the glancing eye to heat'en’s King,- 
(Or, likest fragrant growth of orient stock, 

The grateful aloes, whose odorous sigh 
• Tbc original appellation of Satan. 
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* - * « ^ » * ■ 

Nor be ye pillar’d banners of a God 
Unsung by banded 'saint and scrapbim, 

(Goodness ineffable, that spirit of flame 
■ Should marshall and lead forth to victor joy 
A host of clay) since, in this nether world, 

■f ^ ^ 

Th’ immortal theme more than immortal powers 

9 ' 

Would claim, hymning in song supernal, Thee, 
Triple Effulgence of the universe ! ' 

Deign, then, "Seraphic wondw, — thou, whoso orbs 
.Of brightness, with celestial plume are veiled 
Beneath the flood of the rayed majesty, 

To be my brother in that highest praise. 

Mute adoration ! 



The graceful fabric of unsullied loom, ' 

To day we view:) whoso ample folds of white , 
Rode their dork brow, as rides the fleecy mist . 
Upon the black embattled thimder cloud, 

’Neath whose dark horrors springs the rollied light ! 
So from the .glbomings of their swarthy brows 

Played vivid fires of vengeance I doomed how soon 

** 

To be for ever quenched in Egypt’s flood ! • 

Nor wanted there of richest harmony,. ^ 

To breathe the resolute breast to lofty deed, 

The reedy melody of varied stop, 

Nychah and Kaysabas, and Zuma sweet, 

And Nydil ; orient sires of dulcet soimds. 

Whence sprang Eurdpa’s tribe of mellowed pipe; 
Nor yet with martial grandeur fraught, — the voice 

Of Goudoom, Booq, and Kama, trumpet-charged, 

• ^ 

To list the daring heart to onslaught fierce. • 




“ Dinde it the children of xny love, 

“ Through chrystal highway passing fair and dry, 
Mtty view my wonders — ^and behold, the hearts* 
“ Of the Egyptians will I harden ; that ^ 

“ In mad pursuit they follow ; and upon 
Th’ embattled Host of Pharoah, and the array 

Q 

“ Of chariot and of horsemen, will I get 
“ Me honor, and on Pharoah and his might” 
Meanwhile the Angel of-the Lord, which erst, 

In semblance dread of bannered flame, the van 
Of Israel’s hope led on, o’er trackless route. 

To err impeccable, (so Argosy 

Distressed, the vivid polestar scanned by night. 

Holds its unerring courko o’er watery wilds,) 

In motion retrograde, his awful brow 
Irowning to pillar’d cloud, roll’d from before 
Their face, and stood behind — So (to exalt 
Mortal similitude by tale divine,) 

Some giant E^thjop, clothed in sable might, 

I’i^th facile confidence brings up the rear 



With war^o obstructire to thoir hurried flight, 
Burst ou the anguished view-,' in uproar wild, ’ 
As Jill were lost, despairing shrieks arose. 

^ Forthwith to large advance. 

Wrapt on b)' chariot essence pyriform, — 
Dilate in mien, and radiant to the sight, ^ 
Of all that host, stood Moses. ** * , * 

Thence, with a voice not mortal — and an eye 
\VIiose rays, with godlike pity, beamed o’er al 
That wide expanse of innocence and age, 

The shepherd warrior Thy will declared, ' " 

* <» 

* Gracious'behest and irreversible ! 

O f * 

■“ Children of Israel, the chosen seed 
Of siin eternal, wherefore tremble ye 
At the ^vild gulf that yawns to check your marc 
Or at yon nerapg desert cloud, portent 
Of Phargah’s vengeance and of Egypt’s hate f 
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Aa the reader may. perhaps take some interest in a 
lyric poet justly celebrated in the East, and to whom 
European poesy is imder considerable obligations, he is 
presented with a fac-simile of the inscription on tile 
"tomb of Hafiz; copied by' the late W. Price, Esq., 
assistant Secretary to tlie Persian legation, of which 
the following is a translation : — 

Announce the glad tidings that my soul may rise in 
thy enjoyment. 

I am a bird of Paradise, and will fly from th%,sfiarts of 
the world. ■ , , 

Were I but a servant at tlie table of thy elect,' 

I should rank above all the great men of the universe. 
Oh Lord, let the cloud of guidance rain, 

That I may arise encircled with thy glory. 

Sit on my tomb with wine and music, 

'Ihat I may arise out of it amid dancing lovers. 

Though I am old, let me embrace thee but one night. 
And 1 shall rise next morning in the vigour of youth. 
Oh image of sweet actions, arise and show on high 
That I as Hafiz, soar above the world and evil spirits. 
Oh my heart I submit to the Sovereign of the universe, 
and govern thy passions. 

S^ow a sense of gratitude for divine protection. 

Many who put on an outward show, are not W03th a 
single barley com ; 

Let such hypocrites be banished to the mountains. 

This day I am living with thy people, O AH, 

And to-morrowildnay be summoned before the tribunal 
of the saints. 
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He who is not All's friend, lires in infidelity. 

Tell him to depart, and spend his days in solitude. 

Let him kiss the tomb of the eighth emperor, and high- 
priest of the true faith, ^ 

, And perform bis devotions at its gate. ■ ■ 

Oh Hafiz,, prepare the way for the King’s servant, . 

And guard it whilst man is on his passage. 

Kliojeh Hafiz the lamp of the wise, 

Seek the date in the soil of Moselln,* 

• to know it when you approach my tomb. 

Which f^mll he the resort of pilgrims and travellers. 
From all parts of the world. 

• The letters taken apart of the words !.*• Khaki 

JJosella, (the soil of iloselU,) give die date in the following 
manner. — 

e- stands for. 600. 


1 

1. 

cS 

20. 

r 

40. 



00. 

J 

so. 

iS sounded a, 

10. 


Vear of the Hegira, 791, A. D. 1338. 



- EXTRACT FJROM A PAPEH, ENTITX-ED, 

"Tlie Analogy nnd , Straclora of Langn^ ; with Bome'brief 
arfticBS of Primitive Dfaleot, nnd the influence of the Persic on 
Euroiiean Lungnages j’' rend at llie LStemry nnd Philosophical' 
Institution, Bristol. ’ ' • . ' ' • ' / - 


To trace the progress of the human mind in its varied 
communication of idea ; to investigate the principles by 
which it is guided ; to recognize a similarity o^_orfer 
in the structure of its noblest ornament, viz’JVhat of 
speech, must ever be an interMting pursuit to t^con- 
teiiiplative mind ; nor can tve fail to receive pleasure in 
the reflection, that in many instances, the same arts 
and elegant inventions which charmed the living, ages 
since, have descended to us, distinguished by the same- 
name, the same structure, and the same application; 
■^or at least, but with slight variety. It is by the gift of 
language, that a bond of union is formed with our fathers 
. of distant ages ; that we still hold converse with the 
wisdom of antiquity; that we are charmed with the 
melody of the minstrel whose harp we no longer hear, 
but whose inspiration we atiU recognize. 

♦ ■ ♦ * * ♦ • * if 

* 

The Easte/ns by a strange coincidence, have the 
term Sheriff and Meer (Mayor.) Of the latter of tllese 
titles we find no mention made in English history till 
the time of Richard I., who changed the Bailiff of Lon- 
don into a Mayor. On tliis word the Encyclopaedia 
Pertlicnsis obsenesf that it was ” anciently spelt Me3T, 
and is deriv^ from the British miret to keep, or from 
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also shara ; so that this Yocahle is of venerahle Eastern 
extraction. As ■we- had sheriff so "we Had ^bailiff, 
one set over the hail, i. e. the town or city; (the' 
Saxon' and Irish hail,' and, the Arab'bilad,-a town.) A 
large tribe of words relative to the pursuits of life, 
during this warlike mania for Eastern pilgrimage, gra- 
dually crept into the Norman French, and our 6wn 
lan^age j and long before that period into' the Latin: 
- Thus essyuer, from Persian shooi, washing ; tass^froni 
Petaian and Arab tas; louche, from Persian loclt^^ser, 
to break, from Arab kassera ; ■ mor;en, froni riScsian 
meeyon, between, and the English, means. Hence too, 
ol-cove, al-chymy ; Algebra, al-knli, and the Latin, al- 
tar, al-bus, el-ephas, al-tus. Gebra, signifies setting, 
uniting broken numbers, bringing them into integers. 
Kali,* is a vegetable, a cabbage : — hence we find it in 
the Scotch, kaU ; the Italian, brp-collo, and English, 
broccoli. Thus cauU-flower, is cabbage-fmeer, os' the 
French, choux-fieur ; nlbus, is.the-Arnbic nl-blyoz, the 
white; el-ephas, is the Arabian el-pheel, the eleph- 
ant ; altus, is the Arcabic ala, high, with the Latin ter- 
mination. The Latin and English al-tar,' is a very 
, -'Singular and ancient term; it is of Eastern extraction, 
an^ not os generally supposed, from the Latin al-tus 
-high, but of a different family, being of Eastern exthic- 
tibn. It is the Arabian “ toor," a mountain ; a place of 
worship, the moat ancient on record. 

, • This is not frejn fho Latin coutij, ns Etymologists supposo ; 
the nttnlogy of choux-fleni will decide. ■ The Hind, elso iskurum- 
phul, cubhng^-flowcrs 

T ’ ' 
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Wc liad tfic pure Oriental term wondcrfallr preferred 
in ovir own country ; the Tor nt GloJtonbuty) o plncc 
rcnmrhnhlc for religious nssocifttion from time iiomcmo- 
riat : ntljoining hicli wn< the site of u most ancient mo- 
na'tcry, till demolished by the Sth Henry. Wc find the 
term ngain ns n compound inTorrington, (the lull tmvn.) 
Again, in Mnm Tor, (iiiothcr-jinuitst) in l)crby.*hirc ; and 
in Gibr-)(Utnr, "njc mountain in which Gotl npjwarcd to 
Mo'cs (Mount Pinai). is called by the Arabs, by tear of 
reVtrihee, Mr rnount.ain ; "nitoor." 'Joe verr first nltar 

'f " 

that ^ jr^is crer mhed. u a« on mount Ararat, by Js’o.ab. 
Hence, t\T arc not suriuiscd that mankind, rcrocra- 
Ircring the aoful fera of the. deluge, nuU the mount 
whence the human race wns, ns it were, a recond 
time created, should hold .such on object in profound 
veneration. M’e find in the Idth chapter of Genesis 
and the Slli verse, that Abraham removed to a^ 
mountain on the cast of netiuiel, and tlicre he huildcd 
nn altar unto the Lord.” Iltucc, in after ages wc h;ar 
that .Icsus wnil uj> inlo a mountain to j'ray, (as a Jewish 
custom.) Ag.iin, saj s the Paiuaritnn woman to our 
Saviour, “ our fivlhiTs worshijipcd in tlii'- mauntain.” 
Ulic IVnhnist rdso Miy?, (-pe.ikmg of the idolnlroas 
anccslor.s of the .Icw.s.) Ps. Iviii. and vcr#t' aP, ' *for 
thoc’ provoked liiin to di'plea'=urc with their images, and 
grieved liini witli tiieir Ihll Aharf this wonl is found 
in nearly c\ery dialect in Kurojic, independent of those 
'derived from the Latin. The Armone too, has it, altor ; 
the \Vclsh, uUior; and the Irish, •ti^oir. Religious 
veneration 1ms most- wonderfully preserved thi.s vocable. 

It ia a flialdeau term, whence it»desccndcd to the 

. » 



Arabic. .Therefore, do -we find Daniel nsin^ 'this ideh- 
' tical word '(2 (Jhron. ’and- -verse 35) Os he stood before 
the 'Chaldean mondrch ihtei^rdtifag liis dream ; " and 
the stone that smote'the inia^ became a ^eat mountain, 

■ (toor rav.") The Hebrew has it under the -fonn of ' Kdr ; 

■ wherice-the'aldior of ’the Welsh, and the or-os of -the 

Grcdis.- ■* ' ; 

■ But' 6ur 'space -will ridt nllotv us 'to enlarge on 'this'por- 
tiop'of our subject; we therefore pass on to notice, that 
ih'dil lringungas, however -variou s- and even' con^ncficrory 
the -signification nriay appear, it has^ strictly tp*Jcing, 
but -one simple 'meaning ; 'and thus by a carious coinci- 
dence, -into whatever dialect it passes,' it still' re'tains its 
Original ‘import. Thus ias connected with the Greek 
" hallo,” I throw, I strike, -tve have the thing thrcwn, 
thestriker; i. e. " Beel-os,” an arrow. We-find, in 
■» the -'French and English the thing striken, B.halh It 
isbn this principlethat 'iahf used for a dance, is stiU tlm 
feameword'; it litlll implies striking — sfriftinp the -ground 
with the feet ; therefore. We find 'it in the Greek bal- 
lizcin” to-'danefe; the Italian, ballare; and the French, 
ballet. 'Horace has the saine idea, " Altemo tc'rram 
quatiunt pede,” (Ode 4.) Allied to this family, is the 
’Greek, pleSso, I '^ike, and the French " ’blesser," t'O 
.Wound; in all which instances, we recognize '•the 
primary idea. Again, in pila, the thing struck, a hall; 
pilum, 'the striker ; a "javelin" the striker of a bird ^ 
the bill, ■ the hooked striker, -the bill-hook, the tohgucd 
striker, • -the fhe horned striker, the Billl-, Bylis. 
also the name for -this animal in the Hindoostan'Ce. 

We have also the old English pellet, 'another form of 
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ballet, tmd closely allied to "pelt.” It is found- in 
Balista, the great projectile engine of the ancients. In 
Irish, the thong striker or sling, is bail ; in the Persian 
it is iallaham ; again, in Irish, hallaire is a slinger 
and hence, as Gen. Valiancy has justly observed, th 
Jaiearic Isles. This element is discernible 'again in_ 
compound form, in cym*bal, hollow-stricken, a cymbal 
in tum-ble, earth striking, and in the Italian, tom 
holare. S’ tumble is another form of tumble, all bt 
striki-ag' ^e earth. S, signifying deprivation, negativt 
M inj^an consciuto, known, s’ conosciuto, unknoWi 
The idea of rounAiess is of a secondary source. It i 
the Latin volvo, and the Greek "poleo,” I tmm round 
in our own language it is perceived as the , roun 
vessel for holding liquid, a bowl, the roxmd medicint 
pill, and bolus ; the head-resting-round, pi/loW 
which is found in the Persian, under the form £ 
" halish.” In the Hindoostanee, " boola,” is a bubble 
(as also the Latin ;) in these, the idea of roundness is sti 
discernible. Round, or rounded wood, is a pole ; an 
in the Hindoostanee it is baHa. As in these anc 
lyses, and others similar, (if the primary idea be deve 
loped) the connecting links ore easily detected, so doe 
it require considerable caution in the application of *tb 
principle. For instance, there is another bribe of voca 
bles in bl or ph — 11 (which are the same letten 
signifying " ghdng birth to,” “ young.” Hence th 
Trreek “ phuo,” and the Latin fui ; the Gree' 
" phuUon,” the young of a tree, ^i.^e. the leaf,) th 
Latin folium. We find it again in English the yottU; 
of a horse, a /oal and filly, of the human Aae,filius, a 
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the yotmg of & hen, onr'jwnet, and the French 
^onlet-; -and in the Latin n yohnjr female, "puella. It 
is'fotind in the 'Arabic also, in fooloos, a chicken. "'W’d 
have before 'observed as a first principle, that the pri- 
mary race of vocables, vvas that of the descriptive 
and this hypothesis •will be found to hold good through^ 
out the ■whole compass 'of language, ■whether compound 
or simple. Thiia we find the simple elements^ K and 
KL more of less modified, present the fitting t^ms for 
the idea of ‘‘ locking up,” security, " e 2 ;<d^®e.” 
Ilius ■we ha've the Uomah cZa-via, ^ key; tli^Sreek 
kleis ; the Persian cikecL, a bolt, key ; cifcedan, to lock up ; 
tuid Sancrit cili, n key. "116006 also, from the Greek 
branch of this vocable a’e have kleistron a shutter ; the 
' Latjn claustrum, and English cloistet.' It is found in 
the English claw, that part of a bird ■which ’seizes by 
^ closing it is the c/«u -do of the Latins; — clausus, 
and “the English clause, that- portion of words which is 
included by punctuation. • From the French alfeo by 
analogy we have clef, key, (or ns an Englishman ‘would 
ball it,’) cliff; as un/ocAing that consecutive series of 
sound, u'hich constitutes harmony. It is found' again 
in Irish, os clos, a lock. But our space will not allow 
us to enlarge^ further on this portion of our subject ; we 
shall therefore proceed to notice a race of words whose 
great extent scemvto have been overlooked; ■»iz. those 
which are denominated by way of excellence ; and as 
the workings of the human . mind arc alike everywhere, 
this species of adfiienclature is very general. Some 
few have ii^dccd been remarked ; but their great extent 
does ■not appear ft have> attjacted attention ; of such 
5 2 
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EzteresiE itexTczis. “crgaron,” ee instrnnert; tr 
yrzj of eicellEnce, tr.s trstmEsrt, tre crgsri ; “ tiblcs,'’ 

V E bcoi, tie b^oi, il* BtHe. So tbs Aisbs 1235 ccGran 
‘. ‘ te s£r~ , ’ z-r al-cccrzs , "tbere£2iing;”trsirB’ble. AEsin, 
cl-rmsbcf “ tbs book,” L e. tbs Coctraa ; rsatbersEtliias 
Te'j2tz-r-.^ tn I rr.rrrr.r- ^ t^IesrsirE’, rratLsisatiss; so tbs 
AraZs csH it cb::£r vT &:,” tbs trtcost koovriecge. 
■" IfeGbro" siroifes ■ '* a cirr,” tbe stzcnd citf. 
" 2 -feHu:” This D'Herbelot bos roticec is. bis Bi- 
tb^bs^-s Orisotals bs obssrrss, " Ticra ssns- 
rsll-^ii_n££es ‘ a bot to pardcclor. 'it is that of 

Jabrsb in Arabb_ It 'ttes called " cftv,”. fc-srajcf 
ezaineare, cecaose blabozist tbsrs establia bed tbe 
seat of tbe blassulmaa enrpirs. So in onr otvr lar- 
gcsgo, ~e bars orsrT instErrta tbos, tbe ceri, "the: 
k>:tc" as fasbig tbe racst impcrtaat dgaritfioi: of 
TTord. Vessel; arvtbbigasec fcr contabibig ; btrtbv 
ercebeaas, a slip, t-ie rwseJ to enectrte, tn feUo— tcj, 
tofnisb; — tbe aotoriens temdradoa of bnrtar life — eie- 
cctim- This strcctare is as coanrco in tbe Ebst as ■vdtb 
cs- Tans in India, Gsnca, is a rrrer, tie river Gczc;s. So 
in Ccptie, Xibnl, a -rast t&rent. riTer, tbeiViJe; son: Enp"- 
land, Avon, a rirer, tbe rr.-er,tbe Area ; anain, in Sp ar . bb , 

Gaad-al-cniver,'' is tbe -Arab : “ vv£.d-ii-enb£er,’'* 
*' tine cbanneL'" As in Ennland vre bad tbe Avon, so 

in Wales we bave tbe L'sk, wbieb sinnfdes water. 

It sbnnld be c-bserred Lere, that tbis term is not of 
Welsb ertraatien, bnt is a reliene of tbe Irish, wbo left 
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-.mountains, whicli cannot be fontad in tKe Welsh. ’ Usk 
• tbeni signifies ton(er; the river, by way of eminence^ the '- 
Ujsk. . It is the Irish whiskey (uisce); and is the Choi- 
.deap’ " hiska,” to drink. . As the Irish has its drink' 

; (whiskey.) so has the English its leer, (the Italian here) 
to drink; again, the Arab also has ",Bhaiba” drink, by 
way of excellence, from sharaba," he drank;” which 
brings ns to the English shrub and syrup, (as also’ tlie 
Latin sorb-eo. Again, anhra, is a desert, the great 
desert . wAara in Africa ; so tlie French hours rse; 
the grand purse, the public exchange. ■ . ' 

- - We shall now proceed to notice' the analogy -of -lan- 
guage in its compound formation ; and here it is amusing 
to observe how; man, distant though he inay be from 
Iris fellow of another nation, expresses his ideas by the 
- same analogic construction. • 'flms in the English' wo 
have' despairing, and in the Italian despemre " 1 de- 
spair;" from the Latin de-spero, (I from-hope,) -so 
the Greek on-elpizo, (I not-hope) ; so the Persian umed, 
.hope; naTumed, (not-hope); de-spoiring,' or hope- leas. 

■ Again, • to-break-fost, French de-jeuner, which .'-is 
■ .from the Latin jejunus, and’Sie Arhb "joun,” fast- 
,ing. So exactly the Persian - "xoozah kushooduh,” 
from rozuh a fast, and kushoodnn,. "to open;’* de- 
jeuner to un-fast or break-fast. Again, ,we havemidnight, 
i. e. middle or, half-night; the Italian and French 
me At noche ; mi-nult ; (contracted from demimuit, 
■;oa .the same principle , tliat we have " drawing- 
room, for witft-dFaWing room;" and fender for defender.) 
So in the Persian neem-shub, (half-night, or midnight.) 
But between noriangujges perhaps, is this compound 
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analogy so striking as between the Greek and Persian'. 
Os, Gr. oktagone ; Persian, Lusht-goshuh, eight- 
wmered ; Greek, tele-scopos ; Persian, door-been, 
(far-seeing) ;* and many others' which might be notket). 
The English too is extremely close, both in the order of itg 
compound structure, and in its grammatical arrangement. 
Like the English, the Persian has only one declension and 
one conjugation, and all w'ords arc of the neuter gendet, 
which express things without life. " Ter’’ is used fOf 
the dt^j^^tive degree, as er, is in the English, and 
ter-08»Sci 'the Greek^as " ncfc," good, "nektar,” better 
But tlie English has lost its regular positive correspond., 
ing to ” letter it is found again in the Hindoo, “ bet,’’ 
good; hence letter and lettest contracted into best-^. 
hdk, is also good, " nektar" better; hence the “ nekv 
Aar" Jif A.he fSbreaksi A.hn Attter Arink nf .the Gnds,- 
ierecn," is the superlative; which we find in tbeEngv 
lish, nectarine, the lest fruit of the plum specie?. Dev 
scriptive adjectives ore formed, as in English, from thei> 
corresponding substantive by the addition of y ; na 2if^ 
pitch, ziffy, pitchy. In its verbal structure it is singularly- 
allied to the Latin and English " Am,’’ is the English 
“ am.” It resembles the Latin as it respects the ter-, 
minotioh of its verb, “shad am," I am glad; “shadee,’' 
thou*art ; “ shades/,” he is ; shadeew, we are ; “ sha- 
deed,'’ ye are ; “ sbadcrsd," they mx glad. This mnst 
remind every one of the amowus, nmatis, ament, of the' 
Latin. The plural also of nouns resembles the -old 
English inenj as “ brbder," a bifither; brladenin, 
bretberen ; “ gnw,” a cow; “ gawen,” cows ; so we 
have still remainine' children. cliicken,*bretbren. The 
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loss of. this ancient plural is greatly to be regretted, aa 
it has in a great measure destroyed the harmony .of ex- 
pression in our .language, and foreigners continually, 
con^plain of the hissing sound yhich pervades it ; owing 
to the frequent recurrence of the modem .plural of 
nouns, and the third person singular of verbs. But it-ia 
not by grammatical arrangement alone that we '. are 
closely allied to the jPersic but also as before observed, 
by the compound ■ stmcture of words. So that ours, 
Htemlly translated into that language, would.v^y^ne- 
rally .-be pure Persic ; . for instance, sheer, Y^i^Ok ; 

" sher gunn," milk-warm ; *' khanah,” a house ; garm- 
■.kkwnah a hot-house ; . pa, a foot ; sud pa, a centi-pede ; 
nek, is good, nek-nam, good name ; bud-nam, had name. i. 
'We shsdl now. proceed to notice the singular analogy of 
■ simple sounds between the English and Persic; ’and 
w wlmt an influence the latter has had -upon our own . ’ 
language, wdl be readily seen by the following exthn- 
pies, " jarrah is a jar;" abad, an abode " poofidan," 
to puff; they also use mama and papa in the some man- 
ney ns the English peri, a fairy; - shoknl, a shackle; 
arm, an arm; " cuff,” the pnlm'of the hand. Hence, ; 
we see' what is meant by cuffing a person, " striking ' 
hiTq with the palm of the hand." “ Bar,” an impfedi- 
ment, a bar; . " boordun,” a burden'; "bad,” bad;"' 
“girdeedan,” togird; ijund, band; dur, adoor; “gou.” ■' 

. . a. cow ;, cup,' a cup; "soon,” insensible, a stcoon , sifr, 

: 'a cipher; " pinchnx,” pinching. 

, .To Persia al^.mrc our British- fair indebted for that 
elegant appendage of diess the shawl; it is the Persian 
shal ; to tEe.samc country also are the luxurious obliged’ ' 
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for the sofa, it is a Persj'c tenn. The influence too of 
‘ this dialect on 'the Latin, -and thence on the English is 
, as distinctly visible. In the Persia gooloo, Latin gidnm, 
English j gullet ; Persian jins, Latin and, English 
genius ; Persian neru, Latin nervus, English nerve 
Arabia farak, Latin furcus, English fork ; Persian lab, 
Latin labiuto, English lip ; Persian kutr, Latin gutta, 
French 'goute, a drop. Persian nam, Latin nomen, Eng- 
lish name; Persian marge, Latin margo, English margin ; 
Perswtf^ ^pkor, Greek and Latin onchora, and English 
anchqn^-' Persian juvan, Latin juvenis, English juvenile; 
Persian mard, Latin mors. English mortal ; Persian 
cotah, Latin curtus, English curtail ; (from court short, 
and tagHare to cut); to cut short or curtail. Its influence 
too, 'by the Latin medium is found in the French as 
Arabic kabil, Latin habilis, French habil; Persian 
sifleedan, French siffler, to -n'histle, and a vast number ’ 
of terms ■which our space ■will not allow us to notice. 
Vet, however, many -words that appear at first sight 
simple, are in reality, compound ; as for instance, 
" father," the German “ vater,” the Latin and Greek 
“■pa-ter,” the Persian and Sane. *' pader," is a com- 
pound of pa-terra, father-earth ; for d’herra is earth in 
the Sansc. On the same principle, after passing through 
European dialects is formed ma-ter, mother-earth ; 
Tamerlane is a compound of timur and lung ; Timur the 
lame; cupalo is, the Persian compounded of cup; a 
cup, and bala, above, i. e. cup-shaped, above. We 
shall now proceed to notice the ahnjogy of names. 
We find in the Irish and Scotch Mac Dermot, Mac 

Lean, O'Connor, O'Connel, i. m the Am of Soimor, the 
*■ - • 
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son of Connel, and is of the saine tribe as the hui^os, of 
the Greeks ; , but- Mac is applied- to • mdividuals, of the 
degree of -gentlemen, [aai O’, to those descended froig 
the sobility ; so* the Spanish Bony, (a con^ptidn.'of the 
Latin dominus) is applied to the nobility of Spain, as 
V- Mir-za,” lord-son amongst the, Persians, -so the', 
-English-Lord Nelson, Lord Howe, Lord 'Rds^ell. ' But 
to-return; as the Irish have. Mac Deriflot'andfO’Cfenneh 
‘ BO '■■we-^have. Jack-son, ;-Diclcr*on. "Wil-son,- Tlich^rf-son. 
V So in the East, the Arabicjand Hebrew have; a'sbn, 

. as etn-Tnlcbi eSrt-ezer, Ben-jamin*. ,, • '■ 

■ , • .In namesiof- countries and towns'tbe analogy .is not 
less. close between the East and "West; — thus, Stan is 
a. " country,’^ region, “ Hindoosian,” the " country of 
■the Hind.” -. *' Kohi-stan,V the hilly country; > So hare 

• :we, ;* Poland,” England^’- • ‘'’Holland.'' In the 
/w,nnmes ;of -towns, as " lling/on,” " Wolverhampton, 

■ Castle/on;” so in the East, '“poor,"’ is a " town 
'' . thus . " ghozee-poor,” hero-town; *' cnnh-poor,”- cupic 
-' ‘‘town.” In the namcsof Aouses, " surae," is a.house 
■ — “ icarivvanserae,” the house of ' thC' caravan ; sc 
.".■.blackrhovise,” “white-house." But- we-would 'hoy 
draw, .to a conclusion, having already protracted- thii 
inyisti^tion. beyond the original design*; dbsctving 
that in.all.thc instahees bjrfore noticedl'an universal'hni 
consehtanepcis ■principle";-— a similarity in thinking,- h 
construction, ine^pression, are for -ever- apparent; -Thus 
■proving us the children* of. .that one great ' fanuly," e 
clearly pointed opt>in holy -writ,. and *gtaduallyjfe'adin 
■us to an Eastern source, ns the birth-place -of the art 

• and cmhelliihmcnts bf li^®. ■ . 


APPENDIX. 


Contatning a system for the pfobunciitlon of the" Persian 
"n'Ords occnrrTng- Tn this ‘work; being' nrith' vefy few 
exceptions tlutl of Dr. Gilchrist. ' ’ ' ' 

'Phe foUowhi^ rules, have no rarlniions nor exa^Uoni. 
Gox’sI'mAxts. 'Phe Q, sounded nearly -ns C, in 
’■call,'*' — All the rsst, as in English. ■ ' ' ' - ' 

Vowels. "A,” inrarinhly os in "fall,” "hall,” 
or the A of tlic Italians. 

E, as that letter in "feign,” "feint,” or like the 
continental "E.” , 

EE, as in " fleet.’" 

I, as in "fill,” "fin,” — or the French I, * 

O, as in "rose," "foes,” — OU, ns in "bound,” 
" found.” 

00, os in cool. 

U, as in "but,” " nut," " lull,” — never as the U, in 
" tplc,” or that in " full," — ^Tliis should he carefdlly 
attended to. " ' 

' lu,"'as^in " fly,'” " spy.” ' " ^ 

' ’ Vile redder ho may ob«eK'o'*tlfcsc few simple aud 
in\’ariable‘nilcs,’ vill find no difficulty in pronouncings 
the Persian sentences which occur in tliis work, with 
tolerable propriety. ' ' •' 
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